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ATHANASIUS KIRCHER 
By RALPH H. MAJOR, M.D. 
KANSAS CITY 


y HE history of medicine 


< 
Ra, 


contains the names of 
many laymen _ whose 
hac work looms large in the 

development of the 

>=" healing art. Among 
these are such men as van Leeuwen- 
hoek, the Dutch linen draper who dis- 
covered bacteria, Stephen Hales, the 
English parson who demonstrated the 
existence of blood pressure, and Pas- 
teur, the French chemist who founded 
the modern science of bacteriology and 
immunology. Another interesting mem- 
ber of this group was Athanasius 
Kircher, the Jesuit father whose name 
is linked with that of Girolamo Fracas- 
toro in the history of contagious diseases. 
While Fracastoro, by the combined em- 


ployment of observation and specula- 
tion, concluded that contagious diseases * 


were caused by particles invisible to the 
naked eye, Kircher, by the employment 
of the microscope, stated definitely that 
disease is due to small animalculae 
which he had seen with his microscope 


(Fig. 1). 


Whether Kircher ever actually saw 
bacteria with his microscope is a de- 
bated question. A question, also de- 
bated, is whether he was really a man 
of scientific importance or only a per- 
son of very mediocre attainments whose 
greatest achievement was an uncanny 
ability to keep himself in the public 
gaze of his contemporaries. One of his 
biographers, Karl Brischar, who like 
Kircher was a member of the Society of 
Jesus, links Kircher’s name with that of 
Galileo and Newton. Another biog-— 


rapher, Adolf Erman, remarks that he 


describes some of Kircher’s books in de- 
tail “to show what a charlatan he was” 
and adds that “‘he was not an investiga- 
tor who is satisfied, when the few ex- 
perts understand his works; what his 
nature needed was the empty admira- 
tion of the so-called ‘wide circles’ and in 
order not to lose this he didn’t stop at 
forgeries.” Leaving these questions 
aside for the moment, it is interesting 
to consider the career of the man who, 
by his indefatigable labors, became the 


_ friend of popes, cardinals and princes, 
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and was considered one of the most 
learned men of his age. Fortunately, 
Kircher left an autobiography in which 
he recorded a very interesting picture 
of the troubled and exciting times of 
his early life as well as of the calmer 
and more subdued later years. 
Athanasius Kircher was born in Geisa 
on May 2, 1602. As the day of his birth 
fell on the day of St. Athanasius, he was 
named after this patron saint. He tells 
us that his father regarded this coinci- 
dence of dates as a most happy omen, 
since St. Athanasius was revered for 
championing the truth and overthrow- 
ing heresy. Kircher’s father, Johann 


Kircher, was a learned man, who after. 


some unpleasant experiences in state 
service, retired to his study and his 
books and refused repeated offers of 
position with various princes, remark- 
ing that ‘‘an ounce of freedom, which 
was employed in the education of the 
spirit, was of more worth than a thou- 
sand pounds of princely positions.”’ ‘The 
Kircher family were staunch Catholics, 
and Athanasius Kircher records with 
pride that all four sons entered religious 
orders. Young Kircher went first to the 
elementary school in Fulda where he 
studied music and Latin, and later en- 
tered the Jesuit College in Fulda where 
he began the study of grammar and 
Greek. ‘To complete his education his 
father secured the services of a rabbi, 
who gave the boy instruction in He- 


brew, which was of great value to him > 


in his later career. 

The Jesuit College at Fulda was 
founded in 1571 and rapidly acquired a 
great reputation as a seat of learning, 
attracting pupils from all parts of Ger- 
many. During the Thirty Years War 
the priests were driven away and the 
college was moved to Cologne. At the 
close of the war, it was reestablished at 
Fulda and soon became a most flourish- 
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ing institution. It later had great difh- 
culties, owing to the hostility of the 
Benedictine order, and in 1773 when 
the Jesuit order was suppressed, the col- 
lege ceased to exist. 7 
During his fifteenth year Kircher de- 
cided to enter a religious order and 
chose the Society of Jesus. This deci- 


‘sion, he tells us, was due to a desire to 


express his thankfulness to the good 
Lord who had preserved his life in three 
great dangers—once when he was almost 
killed by falling into a mill sluice, again 
when he fell in front of some horses 
and was miraculously spared, and finally 
when he was lost in a forest and rescued 
from danger. In 1618, at the age of six- 
teen, he became a novitiate of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus at Paderborn, and looked 
forward to a quiet and calm life in the 
cloister. For four peaceful years he de- 
voted himself:to his studies and then, 
suddenly, the storm broke. All Ger- 
many was thrown into the tumult of 
religious and political upheaval. ‘The 
Lutheran Bishop of Halberstadt, ‘der 
tolle Halberstadter,” one of the warrior 
bishops in the Thirty Years War, after 


‘devastating a large area of Westphalia, 


drew near to Paderborn. As this bishop 
had announced his intention of hang- 
ing all Jesuits who fell into his hands, 
the priests at the Paderborn college de- 
cided to abandon their institution and 
flee for their lives. Most of the students, 
among them Kircher, made their way 
across the snow covered fields and, after 
suffering great hardships, reached Co- 
logne in safety. Here he completed his 
philosophical course. 

From Cologne, Kircher went first to 
Coblence and later to Heiligenstadt 
where he taught grammar. On the way 
to Heiligenstadt Kircher had further 
adventures. As it was necessary to pass 
through a Protestant country, he was 
advised to lay aside his clerical garb. 
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“I answered,” said Kircher, “I would persuaded his comrade to spare their 
rather die in the robes of my order than victim. They gave Kircher food and 
to travel undisturbed in worldly dress.” clothing, turned him loose and _pre- 


ter 


Va, 


Fic. 1. ATHANASIUS KIRCHER. FRONTISPIECE To “MUNDUS SUBTERRANEUS.” 


As Kircher and a companion made their 
way on foot, they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a group of horsemen who, 
recognizing him as a Jesuit, robbed him 
of all his possessions, even taking away 
his underclothes. ‘T'wo of the horsemen 
mounted on their steeds, dragged him 
to a tree and made ready to hang him. 
Kircher thought his last moment had 
come and was resigned to his fate when 
one of the horsemen, filled with pity, 


sented him with two Kaiserthaler. ‘Two 
days later he reached Heiligenstadt in 
safety, continued his studies, was or- 
dained priest and sent to Speyer. 
While browsing in the library at 
Speyer one day, Kircher accidentally 
picked up a book containing pictures 
of the obelisk which Pope Sixtus V had 
set up in Rome. The illustrations 
showed quite clearly the hieroglyphics 
of the ancient Egyptians and filled 
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Kircher with a consuming curiosity to 
study this forgotten language, to deci- 
pher the meaning of these inscriptions 
and to become acquainted with the wis- 
dom of the ancient Egyptians. ‘This was 
the beginning of Kircher’s study of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, a study which 
occupied his mind for many years and 


later made his name known far and 


wide. 

From Speyer, Kircher proceeded to 
Wurzburg where he taught mathe- 
matics, philosophy, Hebrew and Syrian. 
But once more his studies were inter- 
rupted by the ever recurring religious 
wars. One night he had a vision that the 
courtyard of the college was filled with 
the soldiers of King Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden. He was so impressed by this 
vision that he implored his superior to 
remove all the treasures of the college 
to a safe place because he felt sure a 
great calamity was coming. All was quiet 
at the time and Kircher was laughed at 
for his fears. A short time afterwards, 
the Swedes appeared at the gates of 
Wurzburg, the college was abandoned 
amidst scenes of great disorder and 
Kircher fled to Speyer. Soon thereafter 
Kircher was sent to Avignon, and said 
farewell to his native land. He seems to 
have left with few regrets. “Everything 
in Germany,” he writes, “was topsy- 
turvy and there was no hope of return- 
ing or of remaining.” Henceforth his 
life was to be fairly quiet and orderly. 
Certain adventures were still in store 


for him, but they were adventures with 


the mighty forces of nature and not with 
the continual wars that were devastat- 
ing his native country. 

In Avignon, Kircher taught mathe- 
matics and philosophy and also found 
time to continue his studies on Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. While travelling, 
' Kircher met by chance at Aix, Nicolas 
Peiresc, the famous French philologist. 
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Peiresc had a large library and gave 

Kircher a sheet of hieroglyphics to deci- 
pher. Kircher states that he worked al- 
most all night on the problem and the 
next morning presented Peiresc with a 
complete translation. Peiresc was so de- 
lighted, according to Kircher, that “he 
fell upon my neck with great joy and 


for my achievement showered such 


praises upon me that I do not care to 

Shortly afterwards Kircher was or- 
dered to proceed to Vienna, where he 
should join the court of the Emperor in 
the capacity of mathematician. He went 
to Marseilles and took a boat to Genoa 
with the intention of proceeding to 
Vienna by way of northern Italy. 
Peiresc, unknown to Kircher, had writ- 
ten to Pope Urban vi and to the 
Cardinal Barberini urging that Kircher. 
be called to Rome. Kircher reached 
Genoa after some exciting adventures 
during a storm and, soon after landing 
in Italy, was ordered by the Pope to 
proceed to Rome. Upon his arrival at 
Rome in 1634 he was warmly received 
by the Pope who ordered him to pro- 
ceed with his work on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. His adventures with Swedes 
and Lutherans were at an end. Now in 
quiet and in peace he hoped to devote 
himself to his studies. 

Further adventures were, however, 
in store for the worthy father. The 
Landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt “whose 
conversion to the Catholic faith I had 
caused,’’ as Kircher writes, was now a 
cardinal of the Church, and Kircher 
was ordered to proceed with him to 
Malta. On his return from Malta, he 
passed the volcanoes of Stromboli and 
Aetna which were in eruption. He wit- 
nessed the destruction of the little town 
of St. Eufemia and after many thrills 
and frights, finally landed at Naples. 
He immediately ascended to the sum- 
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mit of Mt. Vesuvius, obsessed by the 
thought that there was a subterranean 
connection between Stromboli, Aetna 
and Vesuvius. He found Vesuvius also 
in eruption and while watching the 
terrible spectacle “he prayed with awe 
to the power of God and shuddered in 
his thoughts of the terrors of the Day 
of Judgment . . . Through this terri- 
ble spectacle he was strengthened in his 
belief that the center of the earth was a 
mass of fire. Accordingly he considered 


all volcanoes as safety valves for the 


subterranean fires’ (Seng). This idea 
formed the leitmotif for his ““Mundus 
subterraneus,” a later work which be- 
came a literary sensation of the time. 
On his return to Rome he was made 
professor of mathematics at the Collegio 
Romano, an institution which he served 
for forty-seven years. He relinquished 
his chair in mathematics after teaching 
for eight years in order to devote him- 
self entirely to scientific research in the 
college. In Rome he found no Swedes 
or Lutherans to interrupt his studies, 
and no volcanoes or earthquakes to 
place his life in danger. Instead, he 
found himself in the midst of much in- 
trigue, and constantly attacked by oppo- 
nents who apparently became more 
numerous as his fame increased. He 
does not seem to have wasted much 
time in polemics. He answered his crit- 
ics by writing books. When one book 
was assailed by critics he answered by 
writing a book on another subject. His 
literary activity was enormous. In addi- 
tion to works on theology and philos- 
ophy he wrote on philology, universal 
language, archeology, history, geog- 
raphy, magnetism, optics, sun dials, 
acoustics, music, astronomy, mechanics, 
arithmetic, natural history, medicine 
and magic. All of these books had a 
tremendous success and established his 
reputation as one of the most learned 
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men in the Church and a luminary of 
first magnitude in the learned Society 
of Jesus. He was a favorite of the Popes 
Urban vi, Innocent x, Alexander vu, 
Clement 1x, Clement x and Innocent x1, 
all of whom were pleased with his labors 
and showed him many favors. Kircher 
died on October 30, 1680, aged seventy- 
eight years. He had long suffered from 
kidney stones and, at the autopsy, more 
than thirty stones. were found in the 
kidneys and bladder (in renibus et 
vesica calculi diversae molis plus quam 
triginta reperti sunt). His heart was 
buried in the Church of St. Mary near 
Tivoli. 

Kircher was a very industrious col- 
lector, and his specimens of natural his- 
tory and of scientific apparatus were 
presented to the museum of the Col- 
legio Romano. A catalogue of this mu- 
seum published in 1678, which praises 
the industry and generosity of its pa- 
tron, lists 42 books by Kircher. The 
actual number was probably greater, 
and it is a conservative estimate that 
every year he lived in Rome a book ap- 
peared from his pen. A critical survey 
of this enormous literary activity would 
lead us far afield, indeed, to read 
through the list alone takes both pa- 
tience and fortitude. A brief considera- 
tion, however, of those which the au- 
thor regarded as his masterpieces and 
of some others upon which the public 
showered great praise, aid us in apprais- 
ing this extraordinary man, who was 
considered a profound scientist by his 
friends and a shallow charlatan by his 
enemies. 

Kircher’s interest in hieroglyphics 
began as he tells us on the day he saw 
pictures of the obelisk which Pope Six- 
tus v had placed in Rome. This inter- 
est led him to dedicate his talents for 
several years to the service of Egyptol- 
ogy, and indeed, he tells us in his Auto- 
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biography, that this interest was largely 
responsible for the somewhat compli- 
cated train of events which led him to 
Rome. 

Kircher’s first book on this subject 
was his “Prodromus Coptus sive A.gyp- 
tiacus,’ published in Rome in 1636. 
This work was followed by the “Lingua 
restituta’” Rome 
“Obeliscus Pamphilius sive interpre- 
tatio Obelisci hieroglyphici’ Rome 
1650, and the “Oedipi A‘gyptiaci” in 
four volumes, Rome, 1652-1655. His 
‘“Prodromus Coptus” contains a good 
account of the Coptic language drawn 
from Arabic sources, but most of it, ac- 
cording to Erman, is worthless and 
filled with “far-fetched phantasies’’ 
(weit hergeholte Phantasien). ‘The 
“Lingua Agyptiaca restituta’ dealing 
again with the Coptic language mainly 
is, according to Erman, “‘the only book 
of Kircher, which is still used today, it 
is indispensable’ but he adds causti- 
cally ‘“‘not because but in spite of the 
fact that Kircher wrote it.’’ However, 
the critics of his time were apparently 
kinder than later critics, and both 
works were received with great acclaim. 
Pope Innocent x had decided to repair 
the old obelisk which the Emperor 
Caracalla had once placed in the hip- 
podrome and to remove it to a new 
site. He called Kircher to his presence 
and said, ‘‘Father, we have resolved to 
erect the obelisk. It is heavy block of 
granite. No less difficult is my request 
that you give it life by deciphering it.” 
Kircher set to work and tells us in his 
Autobiography that he repaired all the 
broken inscriptions and ‘Filled with 
astonishment, they now believed, that 
I through the special grace of God, 
without which such a thing would have 
been impossible had found the key to 
the long lost ancient Egyptian litera- 
ture.” 


1644, 
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This event led to the publication of 
Kircher’s ‘“Obeliscus Pamphilius” and 
his ““Oedipi Agyptiaci.” Both books 
were highly praised but a study of the 
“Obeliscus Pamphilius” reveals that 
while Kircher had made many shrewd 
guesses as to the meaning of the hiero- 
glyphics, he did not possess the key to 
them. The world was to wait a century 
and a half before the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone by Boussard, and to real- 
ize that Kircher had not grasped the 
fact that the hieroglyphics represented 
sounds instead of ideas. 

While many of the learned were loud 
in the praise of Kircher’s achievements, 
others remained unconvinced. ‘The 
Berlin Orientalist, Andreas Miiller, 
wrote a series of marks upon a slip of 
paper and sent it to Kircher asking if 
they were hieroglyphics. Kircher an- 
swered, assuring Miller they were 
really hieroglyphics and enclosed a 
translation! Such a story quite natu- 
rally undermines our faith in anything 
Kircher wrote on the subject of hiero- 
glyphics. By way of defence, however, 
we may add that Champollion, who de- 
ciphered the Rosetta Stone, said that 
Kircher’s “Lingua A.gyptiaca restituta”’ 
was the first work which spread in Eu- 
rope accurate ideas concerning the 
Coptic language. 

Kircher’s philological activities 
found further expression in his ‘‘Poly- 
graphia seu artificium linguarum”’ 
which was published at Rome in 1663. 
This book contains the plan for a uni- 
versal language, written in numbers so 


that the same thought in different lan- 


guages is always expressed by the same 
combinations of numbers. The idea, 


however, was not original, as it had al- 


ready been expounded by Johann 

Joachim Becher in 1661. | 
Kircher relates that while professor 

of mathematics at the Collegio Romano 
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he wrote three works, one on magnet- Kircher’s pen, a curious and interesting 
ism, one on light and one on music. work. It reveals his delight in the un- 
These works have long been familiar to usual, the weird, the mysterious. He 


Fic. 2. THE MusicAL ANTIDOTE TO THE TARANTULA Bire. “MAGNES SIVE 
DE ARTE MAGNETICA.” 


the bibliophile as the “Magnes sive de discusses magnetism in metals, in 
arte magnetica,” “Ars magna lucis et plants, in animals, in geometry, in med- 
umbrae” and “Musurgia universalis.” _icines, in love. He describes a method 

“Magnes sive de arte magnetica” of communicating with a person at a 
which was first published in Rome in distance by means of the magnetic 
1640 is, like nearly every product of needle—a sort of telegraphy. Sympathy 


H 
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and antipathy which exists between in- 
dividuals, Kircher explains on the basis 
of magnetism; the effects of many drugs, 


especially purgatives, he explains as 
due to this same principle. In one chap- 
ter he discusses the magnetism of 
music, referring to the cure of a taran- 
tula bite by the magnetic music of the 
tarantella (Fig. 2). | 

The second work “Ars magna lucis 
et umbrae,” which was published first 
in Rome in 1646 and later at Amster- 
dam in 1671, is a large folio filled with 
observations on light and shade and 
profusely illustrated. This work dis- 
cusses the nature of light, the produc- 
tion of colors and describes many inter- 
esting experiments with glass prisms. 
One chapter discusses vision and the 
structure of the eye, with which 


Fic. 3. KIiRCHER’s MAGic LANTERN. 
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Kircher seems to have been very fa- 
miliar. Other chapters in this book 
treat of sun dials, of astronomy and of 


““Ars MAGNA LuCIs ET UMBRAE.” 


various types of lenses. 

In book x of this work Kircher shows 
a picture of a magic lantern “‘lucerna 
magica” (Fig. 3) which was again re- 
produced in the “Physiologia K ircheri- 
ana Experimentalis’” of Kestler which 


was published in 1680. This illustra- 


tion has led to the general belief that 
Kircher invented the magic lantern. 
Walsh refers to “his invention of the 
magic lantern” while Rosenberger, a 
distinctly hostile critic remarks 


In the Amsterdam edition, Kircher de- 
scribes in detail the magic lantern, lan- 
terna magica, almost exactly in its present 
form and to explain it, shows two well 
executed illustrations. Kircher has for this 
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reason been regarded as the discoverer of 
this instrument, probably wrongly, but 
we do not consider it important, since 
Porta had already given us the principle 
of it. 


An examination of Porta’s ““Magiae 
naturalis” reveals no description of the 
magic lantern, although he describes 
some ingenious experiments in which, 
in a darkened chamber containing a 
single small hole, the images of things 
outside the room were projected on the 
wall through the small hole which al- 
lowed a narrow ray of light to enter. 
This effect was heightened he noted by 
placing a “small centicular crystal glass 
to the hole.” Porta also describes an 
ingenious experiment in which a small 
hole is made in the wall between two 
rooms, one lighted and the other dark. 
A small image held in the front of the 
hole in the lighted room is projected 
into the dark room upon a white sheet 
and “the spectators that see not the 
sheet, will see the Image hanging in the 
middle of the Air, very clear, not with- 
out fear and terror, especially if the 
Artificer be ingenious.” ‘This experi- 
ment may be cited in proof of the state- 
ment that Porta was familiar with the 
principle of the magic lantern. 

This projection of images, however, 
antedates Porta. Kircher discusses it in 
chapter “De projectione umbrarum, 
sive figuratum qualiumcumque” and 
gives an illustration of the principles 
involved. He also calls attention to the 
antiquity of such projection. “It is 
written in the book de Magia,” Kircher 
writes, “that the most wise King Solo- 
mon, to the terror of his subjects, shows 
his own image in many places distant 
from him.” He discusses the possibility 
that Solomon may have employed some 
such device to startle his subjects and 
adds that Roger Bacon could project 
his shadow to distant places. 
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Kircher obviously does not claim 
originality for the idea of projecting 
images, he merely presents an appa- 
ratus of his own design, an apparatus 
quite like the modern magic lantern. 
It is often difficult to determine who 
has been the actual inventor of an ap- 
paratus. Kircher, at any rate, seems to 
have published the first illustration and 
description of the magic lantern. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in Kircher’s “Ars magna lucis et um- 
brae”’ is entitled “De mira rerum natu- 
ralium constitutione per microsco- 
pium investiganda” (Concerning the 
wonderful structure of things in na- 
ture, investigated by the Microscope). 
In this chapter he writes, “who would 
believe that vinegar and milk abound 
with an innumerable multitude of 
worms” and that “every kind of plant. 
is formed of different and wonderful 
union of filaments.” He notes that 
there are innumerable creeping ani- 
malculae in putrid material, which can 
be seen only by the microscope and that 
the blood in febrile patients contains 
worms. Kircher concludes this chapter 
with a description and a rude sketch 
of his microscope which was presented 
to him by Giovanni Carlo Cardinal 
Medici. 

These observations are among the 
earliest made with the microscope. 
They antedate Robert Hooke’s “Micro- 
graphia” nearly twenty years, and were 
published twenty-eight years before van 
Leeuwenhoek described the red blood 
corpuscles, twenty-nine years before he 
saw protozoa and thirty-seven years be- 
fore he discovered bacteria. Unfortu- 
nately, this book of Kircher, otherwise 
so profusely illustrated, shows no illus- 
trations of the wonderful things he saw 
with the microscope. We cannot deter- 
mine whether he actually saw protozoa, 
blood corpuscles, or bacteria. Kircher 
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was obviously acquainted with the com- counterpoint are presently considered 
pound microscope, since in discussing and examined with great care. Near the 
the making of microscopes, he notes end of this truly stupendous work, 


that “many employ two convex lenses.’’ 

Kircher’s third book “*Musurgia uni- 
versalis sive ars magna consoni et dis- 
soni’ was published in Rome in 1650. 
It is a huge book, profusely illustrated 
with pictures of various musical instru- 
ments and music scores. In the begin- 
ning of the work he discusses the anat- 
omy of the ear in man and in various 
animals, and then describes the anat- 


omy of the larynx and throat. He dis- 


cusses the human voice, the sounds of 
various animals and the causes of dif- 
ferent types of voices. The crowing of 
the cock is shown in a musical staff and 
the voices of crickets and locusts are 
discussed in great detail. Harmony and 
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Kircher’s love for the mysterious and. 
the speculative again asserts itself, and 
we find a chapter on the “Harmony of 
the arterial pulse in the human body’ 
and the “Harmony of the Political 
State.’’ In both instances Kircher finds 
that harmony means health and pros- 
perity, discord death and misery. The 
book closes with a chapter on the music 
of angels. 

This book is of great interest to the 
student of music. One glancing over its 
pages is impressed with the industry of 
the author who collected such a mass 
of details on music and is astounded by 
the tremendous reading and thinking 
which went into this work. 
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These three works, Kircher wrote in author. In his introduction Kircher 
his Autobiography, were received enumerates the various astronomical 
“with no little applause. This caused views and remarks that, 
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new troubles and attacks against me.” 
Kircher was not, however, disturbed. 
He took up his pen and wrote thirty- 
four new books to confound his ene- 
mies. A description or even an enumer- 
ation of these books would lead us too 
far. A brief mention of those that at- 
tracted most attention sufhces. 
Kircher’s interest in the next few 
years, judging by his writings, seems 
equally divided between astronomy, 
history, mathematics, theology and his 
first love, Egypt. ‘Two works on astron- 
omy “Iter Exstaticum coeleste’ Rome, 
1656, contains a summary of the as- 
tronomical knowledge of his day with- 
out, however, containing many note- 
worthy original observations of the 


. . . the Copernican therefore we reject 
totally, first from various important rea- 
sons and then because it is contrary to 
Holy Scripture which teaches that the 
earth is still while the sun and stars move. 
It merited therefore the prohibition by 
the congregation of rites in Rome on the 
fifth of March 1616 on the command of 
Paul v Pontifex Maximus and afterwards 
on the twenty-second of June 1633 by 
command of Urban vin then Pontifex 
Maximus. 


This statement proves, perhaps, that 
Kircher was loath to entertain views 
denounced by the Head of the Church. 
It does not, however, necessarily reflect 
upon his scientific integrity. ‘Tycho 
Brahe, the great astronomer who was 
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born after the death of Copernicus, re- 
fused to accept the Copernican hypoth- 
esis and taught that the sun moved 
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and the earth stood still. Kircher fol- 
lowed Brahe’s teaching just as enthu- 
siastically as he denounced that of 
Copernicus. 

Kircher’s ““Mundus Subterraneus,”’ 
which appeared in 1664, was one of his 
most popular works. ‘The subject mat- 
ter was especially congenial to Kircher, 
and in it he indulges in all sorts of 
bizarre speculations about the interior 
of the earth. Kircher was fascinated by 
this great mystery and describes in de- 
tail the giants, demons, dragons and 
remarkable animals that live deep 
down in the earth (Fig. 4). He describes 
the huge subterranean lakes from 
which the rivers rise, the mass of fire 
in the interior of the earth which con- 
nects with the volcanoes on the earth’s 
surface (Fig. 5). He describes in detail 
the eruption of Mt. Etna which he wit- 
nessed and the fact that simultaneous 
volcanic eruptions occur in far distant 
places proved to him the subterranean 
connection between various volcanoes. 
He discusses winds, marine animals 
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and also the various metals in the earth 
and methods of mining. The move- 
ments of the earth lead him to consider 
the laws of gravity and the motions of 
the pendulum. In this latter section he 
describes an instrument for counting 
the pulse (Fig. 6). The pulse is timed 
by comparing its rate with that of a pen- 
dulum whose oscillations are regulated 
by the length of a string, this length 
being measured on the cross bar of the 
instrument as previously described by 
Santorio Santorio in 1623, but we find 
no reference to Santorio’s work. 

The following year an_ historical 
work appeared. This was his “Historia 
Eustachio-Mariana,’ Rome 1665, a 
work which Kircher writes was com- 
posed under unusual circumstances. 
While walking one day in the neigh- 
borhood of Tivoli, Kircher found the 
ruins of an old chapel in which stood a 
tablet with the inscription, “This is 
the site of the conversion of St. Eusta- 
chius. Here Christ the Crucified One 
appeared to him between the horns of 
a deer. In memory of this event the 
Emperor Constantine the Great built 
this church and the holy Pope dedi- 
cated it to the honor of the Mother of 
God and of St. Eustachius.”’ Kircher 
became very much interested in the his- 
tory of the saint, and after the publica- 
tion of the work, collected funds and 
rebuilt the chapel. Other historical 
works of interest are his “Arca Noé,”’ 
Amsterdam 1675—a description of 
Noah's ark, his ‘““Turris Babel,” Am- 
sterdam 1679—a curious work with the 
usual Kircherian speculations on the 
height of the ‘Tower of Babel and an 
enumeration of the various languages 
spoken, and his “Latium id est nova et 
parallela,’ Amsterdam 1676, a book 
with beautiful illustrations of the an- 
tiquities of Rome. 
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Mathematics is represented by 
“Arithmologia sive de occultus Nu- 
merorum mysterius,” Rome 1665, the- 
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a translation of its inscription which 
proves the presence of Christian mis- 
sionaries from Chaldea in China in the 
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ology by ‘“Principis Christiani,” Am- 
sterdam 1669, and Egypt, by “Obelisci 


gyptiaci,” Rome 1666, and “Sphinx 
mystagoga,’ Amsterdam 1671. 
Kircher’s “China monumentis,’ Am- 


sterdam 1667, is a large work contain- 
ing an account of China, its customs, 
language, and dress of the Chinese, al- 
though Kircher had never been near 
the country. It contains a picture of the 
famous Sino-Chaldean monument with 


year 636 A.D. This monument was first 
seen in 1631 by a Portuguese Jesuit, Al- 
vares Sameda, who sent a picture of the 
monument to Rome, where it fell into 
Kircher’s hand. 

Kircher’s fame and his remembrance 
by posterity is, however, due to a work 
published 1 in 1658. If all his huge tomes 
written with such pains and labor were 
destroyed and forgotten, this work 
would ensure him lasting fame. 
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Kircher, throughout his long life, 
had a flair for writing about things that 
Interested. the learned, and for writ- 
ing just at the time that this interest 
was at its height. Rome in the year 1656 
had a severe visitation of the plague. 
‘Two years later Kircher’s famous “‘Scru- 
tinium Physico-Medicum Contagiosa 
Luis quae dicitur Pestis’ appeared 
(Fig. 7). | 

In this work Kircher “was un- 
doubtedly the first to state in explicit 


terms the doctrine of a ‘contagium— 


animatum’ as the cause of infectious 
disease’ (Garrison). Geronimo Fracas- 
torio, as is well known, had previously 
expressed the thought in his remark- 
able work “De contagione et contagi- 
Osia morbis et curatione,’ published in 
Venice in 1546, thus antedating 
Kircher by a century. The ideas of 
Fracastorio were not mere armchair 
speculations but were based upon me- 
ticulous study of patients and of the 
spread of contagious diseases. Yet Fra- 
castorio’s ““seminaria contagionum’”’ are 
nowhere described as living organisms 
and represent a conception rather than 
a visual image. Kircher, by contrast, 
had been for more than ten years be- 
fore the appearance of his “Scruti- 
nium” working with the microscope 
and, as previously mentioned, had de- 
scribed in 1646 microscopic “worms” 
in vinegar and in milk. 

The first portion of Kircher’s “Scru- 
tinium” describes these “worms” in 
various putrefying materials. He writes, 


... It is known to all, that decay- 
ing bodies abound in worms, but not un- 
til after the wonderful invention of the 
microscope was it found that all putrid 
substances swarm with an innumerable 
brood of worms which are imperceptible 
to the naked eye, and I would never have 
believed it if I had not proved it by fre- 
quent experiments, during many years. 
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Surely Kircher’s “worms” which are 
imperceptible to the naked eye were 
bacteria. He believed these small ani- 
malcula were the cause of putrefac- 
tion and, pursuing this thought fur- 
ther, he expresses the conviction that 
they are the cause of the plague. In a 
later‘ passage he mentions the presence 
of these worms in the bodies of patients 
dying from the plague. 

It is' this latter statement that has 
drawn so much criticism from later his- 
torians and bacteriologists. Friedrich 
Loffler claimed that Kircher at best saw 
only pus cells or rouleaux of red blood 
corpuscles with his microscope. 

The whole question as to whether 
Kircher saw bacteria with his micro- 
scope depends obviously upon the mag- 
nification of his microscope. It is gen- 
erally assumed that Kircher worked 
with a simple microscope, although he 
clearly refers in his “Ars Magna Lucis 
et Umbrae” to compound microscopes 
as well. It should also be remembered 
that some simple microscopes possessed 
considerable powers of magnification, 
one of van Leeuwenhoek’s preserved at 
Utrecht having a magnification of 270 
diameters. 

Kircher’s own microscope has never 
been identified despite much search. It 
was apparently preserved in the Col- 
legio Romano but with the closure of 
this college in 1870, Kircher’s famous 
museum was dispersed, its contents 
being distributed among other mu- 
seums. Kircher’s microscope was prob- 
ably carried to a new resting place. 

Bonanni’s ‘“Musaeum  Kircheri- 
anum,’’ published at Rome in 1709, 
contains a full description of the treas- 
ures of Kircher’s museum, and shows 
on page 362 an excellent drawing of a 
compound microscope (Fig. 8). On the 
following pages are some excellent 
drawings of objects seen with this mi- 
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croscope. If this microscope was ac- 
tually that used by Kircher, there can 
be little doubt that he saw larger bac- 
teria and probably even colonies of the 
smaller varieties. Whether he ever saw 
the plague bacilli must remain a ques- 
tion for which there is obviously no 
solution. 

In justice to Kircher we must con- 
clude that he probably saw bacteria 
and that he had the clarity of vision to 
recognize them as a cause of contagious 
diseases. ‘This was a great achievement, 
one from which no discussion as to 
what organisms he saw, can detract. As 
physicians, we can only regret that he 
did not pursue the subject further in- 
stead of writing about the Sphinx, the 
Tower of Babel and Noah’s Ark. 

That Kircher had fairly clear ideas 
regarding the spread of the plague is 
shown in numerous passages. He was 
unquestionably one of the earliest writ- 
ers to emphasize the role of insects in 
the spread of contagious diseases. He 
writes, 


Indeed, flies filled with the juices of 
the sick and of the dead, then migrating 
in other nearby houses infect the food 
with their filth and men eating this 
are attacked by the contagion as Mer- 
curialis reports. A certain nobleman dur- 
ing the recent plague in Naples, while he 
looked at something or other out of the 
window, behold, a hornet flying towards 
him lighted on his nose and stinging him 
with the point of its proboscis, produced 
a swelling. And when the poison had 
gradually increased and spread to his or- 
gans, within two days (without doubt 
from the contagious juice which the in- 
sect sucked from the cadaver) he con- 
tracted the plague and died. : 


Similar interesting passages occur in 
the book. 

As we cast a glance back over the 
life of Athanasius Kircher, his all-em- 
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bracing interests, and his tremendous 
literary achievements, it is obviously 
unfair to describe him as a charlatan 
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and to accuse him of perpetrating for- 
geries. Kircher, for all of his scientific 
interest, was at heart a mystic; and in 
all of his works there is the ever-present 
compelling desire to find some great — 
mystery, some hidden meaning in 
everything he studies. Mathematics is 
full of mystery, astronomy is a study 
of mysterious happenings in the heav- 
ens, music is mysterious and produces 
mysterious effects, light and shade are 
mysterious, the center of the earth is 
peopled with mysterious animals, and 
the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics are 
the key to the mysteries of Egypt. 

To link the name of Kircher with 
that of Galileo and Newton is, how- 
ever, rather far-fetched. The unknown 
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for these two great scientists was some- 
thing to be studied, to be investigated; 
for Kircher, the unknown was some- 
thing weird, uncanny and unreal, peo- 
pled with hobgoblins and powers of 
darkness. Galileo and Newton shed 
light along dark paths, Kircher often 
made them darker and more confused. 

Yet for all that, we cannot but ad- 
mire the tremendous enthusiasm with 
which Kircher attacked almost every 
known science and attempted to under- 
stand it himself and explain it to his 
readers. The preparation of his works 
must have entailed a_ tremendous 
amount of reading, and while he may 
not have mastered all this assortment of 
unrelated sciences, yet he seems to have 
acquired a working knowledge of them 
all. If not always a discriminating 
writer, he was certainly an encyclo- 
pedic one. 
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Kircher’s “‘Scrutinium” is, perhaps, 
rather disappointing to the modern 
reader. It lacks the cold logic of Fracas- 
torio, it discourses too much on comets, 
on dripping moons, magic and the 
devil’s work. And while we read with 
some amusement that the Devil him- 
self can cause the plague, that the stars 
help spread the plague, and that pa- 
tients through fear and imagination 
can develop the disease, yet we come 
face to face with the clear expression 
that these small animals which Kircher 


‘saw under his microscope are the cause 


of the plague. Kircher, with all his 
vagueness and haziness, had his mo- 
ments of clear vision; and in one of 
these he propounded the germ theory 
of disease, not from speculation of 
which he was so fond, but from observa- 
tion. This assures him immortality. 
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MURDER BY DISEASE 
LEONARD TUSHNET, MLD. 


IRVINGTON, N. J. 


HYSICIANS throughout the 
world were shocked by the 
revelations at the trials in 


was inconceivable that men whose lives 
were dedicated to healing the sick 
should use their knowledge and _posi- 
tion to bring about the deaths of per- 
sons entrusted to their care. And yet 
such crimes occurred. I have endeav- 
ored to bring together those aspects of 
the testimony at the trials that would 
be of interest to medical men, obtain- 
ing the material from the verbatim 
“Court Proceedings in the Case of the 
Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and ‘Trot- 


published by the People’s 
- Commissariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R., 


in Moscow of this year, and from other 
related sources. 

Who were these. physicians? What 
was their past history? What kind of 
men were they? What are the details of 
their crimes? These are the questions 
that must be answered. 

Four physicians were named in the 
indictment: Lev Grigorievich Levin, 
Dmitri Dmitrievich Pletnev, Ignaty 
Nikolaievich Kazakov, and A. I. Vino- 
gradov. The last named died during the 
course of the investigation; his biogra- 
phy was not published, but we know 
that he played but a small role in the 
affair. Doctor Levin was born in 1870, 
in a lower-middle-class family. He was 
graduated from the Faculty of Natural 
Sciences in Odessa, and from the Med- 
ical Faculty of Moscow; he had engaged 
in active practice since 1896. Before the 
Revolution, he had worked in various 
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Moscow in March, 1938. It 


hospitals, in the Moscow Workers’ Hos- 
pital, and as physician for séveral indus- 
trial plants. After the Revolution he 
was associated with the People’s Com- 
missariat of Health. He was on the staff 
of the Health Resort Selection Hospital 
for a short time until he was called for 


service in the Red Army. In 1920 he 


was transferred to the Kremlin Hospi- 
tal; under his care came many officials 
of the Soviet government, including 
Lenin, on one occasion. He was later 
appointed consulting physician to the 
Medical Service of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs. Dr. Levin 
was not a member of the Communist 
Party; he testified that he took no inter- 
est in politics at any time; neither the 
prosecution nor the defense made any 
attempt to prove that his actions arose 
out of his political convictions. 
Professor Dmitri Dmitrievich Plet- 
nev, on the other hand, was admittedly 
interested in politics. He had practised 
medicine for forty years, becoming a 
prominent internist in Moscow before 
the Revolution. Early in his career he 
had pleaded guilty before a T'sarist 
court to a charge of criminal assault on 
a woman patient; by his scientific work 
he had managed to outlive the ensuing 
disgrace. Professor Pletnev had been an 
active Constitutional Democrat (advo- 
cate of a limited monarchy) during the 
Revolution. With the final victory of 
the Bolsheviks, he returned to his pro- | 
fessional career, but still continued to 
speak publicly against the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The government treated him 
with great consideration, nevertheless, 
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_ just as it had done to Pavlov. Pletnev 


became editor of one of the leading 
Moscow medical journals; he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Soviet medical 
mission to Berlin in 1932;' he was dele- 
gate to the International Congress on 
Rheumatism in 1934. Even after his ar- 
rest and imprisonment,’ Pletnev was 


given many privileges: he was allowed 


_ to have medical books and journals, and 
was able.to write a medical monograph 
twelve pages long. In the early 1930's, 
the Constitutional Democrats no longer 
existed as a party, but the sixty-six year 
old Pletnev was well known, particu- 
larly in the medical world, as still a 
staunch Cadet.? 

Ignaty Nikolaievich Kazakov, the 
third physician in the plot, was only 
sixteen years old at the time of the Rev- 
olution. Although he had been edu- 
cated in Soviet schools, he had never 
joined the Communist Party. Because 
of his exceptional ability he had re- 
ceived special attention from the Com- 
missariat of Health, and had finally 
been appointed as head of the Institute 
for Research in Lysate ‘Therapy,* a very 
large and well-equipped laboratory and 
clinic. Kazakov’s medical career was 
filled with acrimonious controversies 
with his colleagues, who often de- 
nounced his researches as worthless. He 
made many personal enemies because 
of his self-seeking attitude and his use 
of his official position to sneer at those 


doctors whose scientific views differed . 


1 Foreign Correspondence, J.A.M.A., 100: 
273» 1933- 

2 “Cadet” is an abbreviation derived from 
the initials of “Constitutional Democrat.” 

3 A description of the principles of lysate 
therapy may be found in Vrachebnoe Delo, 
Kharkov, U.S.S.R., 20:337, No. 5, 1937. Ly- 
sates are modified extracts of glands, organs, 
or other body structures; a lysate of the su- 
prarenal medulla, for example, resembles a 
somewhat modified epinephrine. 
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from his own. Once he created a furor 
in medical circles by maintaining that 
there were no incurable diseases, that 


lysate therapy was able to cure all dis- 


eases. At a medical congress, one of his 
papers was so severely criticized that 
further discussion was held out of order. 
Kazakov well knew the value of pub- 
licity in a democracy; his theories cre- 
ated so much discussion in the Soviet 
press that a special meeting of the 
Council of People’s Commissars was 
called to decide on giving him greater 
opportunities for research. At this meet- 
ing, Menzhinsky, one of his patients, 
strongly urged Kazakov’s rapid advance- 
ment. Professor Pletnev had little to do 
with Kazakov; Dr. Levin regarded him 
as an adventurer, a charlatan, if not an 
out-and-out quack. | 

Such were the men involved. In order 
to understand what they did and why, 
one must survey the political scene in 
the Soviet Union in 1932 to 1934. The 
success of the First Five-Year Plan, the 
final collectivization of agriculture, the 
disappearance of any organized opposi- 
tion groups because of the complete 
winning over of the great masses of the 
Soviet Union, all these were bitter blows 
to those former members of the Right 
Opposition and the Trotzkyites who 
had publicly denounced their errors 
but privately continued to elaborate on 
them. Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky, and 
others of the Right; Rakovsky, Ka- 
meniev, Zinoviev, and others of the 
Trotzkyites; Yagoda, Kryuchkov, Max- 
imov, careerists who felt sure of ad- 
vancement in a situation of turmoil— 
all came together in a common bloc de- 
spite their theoretical differences. ‘Their 
reasoning was thus: The Soviet people . 
support Stalin and the present leader- 
ship of the Communist Party. ‘The suc- 
cesses of this leadership have destroyed 
any mass base for revolt. Sabotage has 


only strengthened the suppression of 
enemies of the government. The Bloc 
must look towards foreign opponents of 
the Soviet Union for aid, particularly 
Germany and Japan. Active support 
from the fascist powers will not be forth- 
coming unless political events in the 
Soviet Union favor such support. The 
removal of the present Party leadership 
would be such a major political event. 
In other words, a “‘palace revolution” is 
necessary, a sudden coup that would 
eliminate Stalin, Kaganovich, Molotov, 
Kalinin, and other high officials. | 
Henrikh Grigorievich Yagoda, the 
vice-chairman of the o.c.P.u. (the Secret 
Service), was an active member of the 
conspiracy, a particularly important 
member because his position enabled 
him to conceal the facts about those con- 
spirators who were likely to be exposed. 
He proceéded to become friendly with 
Dr. Levin, of the Kremlin Medical Serv- 
ice, who had attended him and his wife 
during a severe illness in 1930. Yagoda 
many times expressed his appreciation 
of Dr. Levin’s care; he sent him gifts of 
flowers and French wine; he gave him a 
country-house near Moscow; he gave 
orders that Levin’s baggage need not be 
inspected on his return from trips 
abroad, so that Levin was thus able to 
bring in duty-free many personal gifts 
for his family, friends, and pupils. 
Levin, whom Yagoda really thought of 
as a vain and credulous wishy-washy in- 
tellectual, was greatly flattered by these 
attentions from a high official. When 
Yagoda felt the time was ripe, he in- 
formed him that he had to play an im- 
portant part in Soviet affairs. He told 
him that the Party and the government 
felt that Maxim Peshkov, Gorky’s son, 
was a bad influence on Gorky and that 
Peshkov should be “eliminated,” with 
the aid of Dr. Levin, who was the Gorky 
family physician. Levin was amazed and 
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frightened at the proposal, but he knew 
Maxim Peshkov, and knew him as a 
ne’er-do-well, a hanger-on, who was tol- 
erated in his idleness only because he 
was Gorky’s son. Cowardly, timid, with- 
out political understanding, Levin was 
easily won over to the idea that he.could 
become an important and patriotic So- 
viet citizen by helping to get rid of 
Peshkov; he was finally convinced when | 
he learned that Kryuchkov, Gorky’s sec- 
retary, was willing to help him, as was 


Dr. A. I. Vinogradov, the consulting 


physician to the Gorky household. 
‘Maxim Peshkov was a man of poor 
physique, a chronic alcoholic, and a 
moral weakling. Kryuchkov found it 
easy to supply him with liquor to keep 
him almost constantly drunk. On May 
2, 1934, he left him lying for two hours 
in a drunken stupor, without a shirt, on 
a bench on the banks of the Moscow 
River. It was a raw, chilly day, common 
there in the Spring. That night, Pesh- 
kov felt ill, complaining of chills. ‘The 
next day he had a temperature of 102.5° 
F. Kryuchkov gave him more vodka. 
The nurse in attendance on the Gorkys 
insisted that a doctor be called, but 
Kryuchkov delayed doing so until the 
next morning. Dr. Levin diagnosed the 
case as one of “light grippe,” but pri- 
vately told Kryuchkov that the patient 
was gravely sick. A few days later, Dr. 
Bodmayev, a friend, was visiting Gorky, 
and hearing that Peshkov was no better, 
examined him. He then insisted that 
Dr. Levin be called again, saying that 
Peshkov had definite lobar pneumonia. 
Dr. Levin returned, bringing with him 
Dr. Vinogradov as consultant; they 
agreed with the diagnosis and pro- 
ceeded with treatment; they both stren- 
uously objected to calling in Professor 
Speransky as additional consultant. 
Two days later, Peshkov was better. 
Levin and Vinogradov were not pleased. 
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Orders were left to give the patient 
large amounts of champagne. The fever 
became higher, and abdominal disten- 
tion appeared. Vinogradov personally 
administered a strong purgative “‘to re- 
lieve distention”; the patient became 
worse. Gorky demanded other consult- 
ants. Professors Speransky and Pletnev 


were called in but disagreed as to future - 
treatment. Cyanosis became marked on. 


the night of May 10, and Peshkov died 
the following day. In reviewing the 
- treatment of the case, the Commission 
of Medical Experts (of whom more 
hereafter) noted that no attempt was 
made to use anti-pneumococcus serum, 
that morphine and pantopon were used 
in too large doses too often, and that 
violent purgation was definitely contra- 
indicated... 
_ Meanwhile Yagoda was urging Levin 
to “do something about’ Vyacheslav 
Rudolfovich Menzhinsky, Yagoda’s 
chief, the chairman of the 0.c.P.vu. 
When Levin raised objections, Yagoda 
threatened him and asked him whether 
he thought anyone would believe him 
should he betray Yagoda’s confidence. 
‘After all,’ ‘Levin said, “you must re- 
member how all-powerful Yagoda ap- 
peared to me.” He agreed to see what 
could be done about Menzhinsky, who 
had been his patient from the time of 
the Revolution. In 1926, Menzhinsky 
had had a very serious attack of angina 
pectoris (coronary thrombosis’), and 
from then on was in a state of chronic 


ill health. No medical aid seemed to be 


of avail, ‘‘and, as always happens in such 
cases, people began to search for won- 
der-working cures.’ He tried a course 
of treatments with myole, made by Pro- 
fessor Schwartzmann of Odessa, but was 
unimproved. Menzhinsky then turned 
to Kazakov, whose controversies and 
claims were receiving much publicity at 
that time. In 1932 Kazakov began to 
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treat him regularly, with good results; 
he began to feel much better and was 
loud in his praises of lysate therapy. 
Yagoda was not very pleased at this turn 
of events and, by this time having in- 
fluence over Levin, had him advise 
changing the mode of treatment. Levin 
accordingly told Menzhinsky that a rest 
period from the lysate therapy was nec- 
essary. During this rest period Menzhin- 
sky became worse; early in 1933 he had 
an attack of coronary thrombosis, the 
diagnosis being confirmed by electro- 
cardiograms. Kazakov again started to 
treat him, and again he improved. 
Levin on several occasions hinted to 
Kazakov rather broadly that Yagoda did 
not want Menzhinsky to live, but Kaza- 
kov pretended not to understand. At 
the trial he testified that, since he was so 
hated by his medical confréres, he was 
ready to believe that Levin was acting 
as an agent-provocateur to embroil him 
with the Soviet authorities; he could 


not understand why Levin, to whom he 


was decidedly unfriendly, should try to 
help him. On November 5, 1933, Men- | 
zhinsky, again under Levin's care, was 
brought back to Moscow in decidedly 
bad condition. ‘The apartment in which 
he lived had just been re-decorated; the 
odor of paint and turpentine brought 
on a severe attack of bronchial asthma. 
Kazakov was called; he immediately or- 
dered the patient removed to the open 
veranda; he gave several injections 
until the attack was over, staying with 
Menzhinsky for quite a while. The next 
afternoon Yagoda summoned Kazakov 
to his office. After some perfunctory re- 
marks about Menzhinsky’s case, Kaza- 
kov was ordered under threat of severe 
punishment to cooperate with Levin 
“to bring about a quick end to Men- 
zhinsky’s useless life, which was in the 
way of many people.” 

Kazakov understood Yagoda very 
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well; he knew that the latter would suc- 
ceed Menzhinsky on his death. At the 
trial Kazakov testified that it was 
through fear of Yagoda that he did not 
immediately inform the authorities. On 
cross-examination, however, he admit- 
ted that he felt that, if he helped Ya- 
goda, later Yagoda would be in a posi- 
tion to help him against his medical 
opponents. He confessed that his per- 
sonal grievances loomed large in moti- 
vating his entrance into the plot; among 
other things, the medical publishing 
houses that refused to publish his works 
might have sufficient pressure put on 
them to cause a change in attitude. In 
December 1933, Levin and Kazakov 
jointly worked out a plan of “treat- 
ment” for Menzhinsky: First a series of 
injections of endocrine lysates were 
given, ostensibly for the relief of asthma; 
extracts of thyroid, posterior pituitary, 
and suprarenal medulla were used, with 
the result that attacks of angina became 
more frequent. Then followed a period 
of no treatment. Then intensive digi- 
talization was resorted to, despite the 
knowledge that Menzhinsky was par- 
ticularly susceptible to the toxic effects 
of digitalis. Under this plan of “treat- 
ment” Menzhinsky rapidly became 
worse, and died on May 10, 1934, in an 
attack of angina pectoris. 
A few days after the funerals of 
Maxim Peshkov and Menzhinsky, Ya- 
goda summoned Dr. Levin and said: 


Well, now that you have committed 
these crimes, you are entirely in my hands 
and you must agree to what I shall now 
propose . . . something much more seri- 
ous and important ... A change of Party 
leadership is inevitable, predetermined, 
and unavoidable ... The movement 
against the Party leaders is headed by 
Bukharin, Rykov, and Yenukidze. And 
since this is inevitable, since it will hap- 
pen all the same, then the sooner it takes 
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place the better. In order. . . to facilitate 
this process, we have to remove certain 
members of the Political Bureau and 
Alexei Maximovich Gorky. This is a his- 
torical necessity .. . You must help us 
with the means at your disposal. 


Levin felt that he was already so deeply 
involved that he had no other choice 
than to go through with the plan. He 
undertook to “take care” of Kuibyshev, 
a member of the Political Bureau, and, 
with the aid of Professor Pletnev, to re- 
move Gorky. | 
Valerian Vladimirovich Kuibyshev — 
was an important member of the Polit- 
ical Bureau, the policy-making commit- 


tee of the Communist Party. He was not 


a well man. He had coronary sclerosis. 
and chronic myocarditis, evidenced by 
occasional mild attacks of angina pec- 
toris. During periods of decompensa- 
tion he did well with small doses of 
digitalis. After Levin had decided to 
“treat” him according to Yagoda’s in- 
structions, intensive digitalization was 
started with resultant toxic symptoms 
and an increase in the number of an- 
ginal attacks. Occasionally Levin gave 
injections of epinephrine which natu- 
rally aggravated the attacks. Kuibyshev 
became very weak, and was sent to a rest 
home in Central Asia. While there he 
developed a peritonsillar abscess which 
was operated on. He returned to Mos- 
cow about the same as when he had left. 
Levin examined him; despite his mani- 
fest weakness, he was pronounced fit 
to resume his usual duties. Maximov- 
Dikovsky, his secretary, was one of the 
conspirators. To him Levin conveyed 
the information that during an anginal 
attack Kuibyshev should be at absolute 


rest, and should receive medical atten- — 


tion at once; both Levin and Maximov 
understood that exactly the opposite 
would be done. One day, at the begin- 
ning of 1935, Kuibyshev had a severe 
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attack in his office shortly before 2 P.M. 
Maximov encouraged him to go home. 
Kuibyshev walked downstairs, walked 
to his house, and walked upstairs three 
flights to his apartment. He was in such 
bad condition then that the maid called 
_ Maximov at once to summon the doc- 
tor. At 3:30 P.M. Maximov finally called 
Levin, but by the time he arrived, 
Kuibyshev was already dead. 
Menzhinsky and Kuibyshev were 
politicians. But why was the Bloc inter- 
ested in removing Gorky, a writer? The 
reason is fairly obvious. Gorky was 
highly respected in the Soviet Union, 
the dean of the Soviet intelligentsia; his 
opinions carried much weight abroad as 
well as in the U.S.S.R. Gorky was a de- 
voted supporter of the Communist 
Party and of Stalin, and would rally the 
Soviet people to the defense in the event 
of any attack on the government. A 
“palace revolution” would be bitterly 
denounced by Gorky; he would precipi- 
tate the feelings of revulsion amongst 
the masses against the makers of such a 
coup. Gorky was in the way of the con- 
spirators. 
To get rid of him, however, was not 
an easy task. Dr. Levin proceeded to en- 
list the aid of Professor Pletnev, whose 


anti-Soviet opinions were well known. 


and who had been consulting physician 
- on several occasions to the Gorky fam- 
ily, as in the case of Maxim Peshkov. In 
the summer of 1934, Yagoda sent for 
Pletnev; after outlining the proposed 
coup, he demanded Pletnev’s coopera- 
tion with Levin, threatening the entire 
Pletnev family with death otherwise. 
Pletnev testified that, although the 
_ threats bore much weight, he was moti- 
vated more by his anti-Soviet principles 
to join the plot. Despite the respect with 
which the government treated him, he 
said he was a hypocrite when he praised 
the Soviet system, for he really longed 
for the “good old days.” Half willing, 


half forced, he agreed to aid Levin, al- 


though with much misgiving as to the 
success of the plot. 

Alexander Maximovich Gorky (bet- 
ter known as Maxim Gorky) had had 
tuberculosis in his youth, and was never 
completely cured. He suffered frequent 
relapses which, although none were se- 


vere, terminated in bronchiectasis with ~ 
secondary pulmonary emphysema. For © 
some time he had shown evidence also — 
of arteriosclerotic heart disease. Before — 
1921 he had lived at Capri, in Italy, for © 
a number of years, because the climate © 
there agreed with him. Anxious as he — 

was to return to his native land, he © 
could not stand the severe Russian win- — 


ters. The Soviet government finally ar- 
ranged that he was to come to Moscow 
for the summer months and go back to 
Italy or the French Riviera for the 
winter, all the time being under the care 
of Soviet physicians. Dr. Levin, as has 
been said, was his permanent medical 
adviser. Levin, Pletnev, and the secre- 
tary Kryuchkov formulated a plan of ac- 
tion to bring about Gorky’s death. He 
needed much rest and had been forbid- 
den to do any manual labor, of which 
he was fond. Kryuchkov coaxed him to 
take long walks after which he would 
become exhausted; Kryuchkov encour- 
aged him to do tiring gardening work, 
and to carry heavy branches for build- 
ing bonfires; Kryuchkov in many other 
ways led Gorky to do exactly those 
things that weakened him and lowered 
his resistance. His strength gradually 
gave out and he was forced to go to the 
Crimea to recuperate. While he was 
there, an epidemic of grippe occurred 
in Moscow; his grand-daughters be- 
came ill. Yagoda immediately informed 
Kryuchkov, who arranged for Gorky’s 
prompt return to Moscow, despite a 
telephone message from Nadezhda 
Alexeyevna Peshkova (the widow of 
Peshkov) that it was not safe to expose 
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Gorky to the grippe. A few days after 
Gorky’s return, he came down with the 
grippe; because of his weakened condi- 
tion and the lack of suitable precau- 
tions, he developed bronchopneumonia 
three days later. Professor Pletnev and 
Dr. Levin proceeded to “treat” Gorky. 
Repeated large intravenous infusions of 
glucose were given; extremely large 
amounts of medications were ordered. 
In one day, for example, were given 
forty injections of camphor, two injec- 
_ tions of digalen, two of strychnine, and 
four of caffeine. It was noted at the time 
that, even though the pulse was regular 
and of good quality, after an injection 

of digalen it became irregular, weak, 
and fluctuating. The case history was 
carefully doctored: although full de- 
tails of Gorky’s grave condition were 
noted, many phases of his treatment 
were omitted or altered in the charts. 
The “treatment” was very successful. 
Gorky died. 

A Commission of Medical Experts 
was set up by the Court with the con- 
sent of the counsel for the defense. ‘The 
Commission consisted of Professors 
D. A. Burmin, Scientist of Merit, N. A. 
Shereshevsky, Scientist of Merit, V. N. 
Vinogradov (no relation to A. I. Vino- 
gradov), D. M. Rossisky, and Dr. V. D. 
Zipalev; all of these men are prominent 
and respected internists. The Commis- 
sion was asked in the case of Gorky, 
“Can it be granted that properly quali- 
fied physicians could have adopted such 
a wrong method of treatment without 
malicious intent?” They answered, “No, 
it cannot.” Similar questions were asked 
in the cases of Peshkov, Kuibyshev, and 


Menzhinsky, with the same answer. In. 


addition, detailed questions on the 
treatment of each case were pro- 
pounded; the Commission reported that 
there was no doubt that the treatment 
in each case was decidedly wrong. 

The three physicians had pleaded 
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guilty. Dr. Levin was defended by Mem- 
ber of the Collegium of Defense 
Braude; Professors Pletnev and Kaza- 
kov, by Member of the Collegium for 
Defense Kommodov. The counsel for 
defense, in view of their clients’ plea, 
could only ask for mercy; they at- 
tempted to minimize the part their cli- 
ents had played in the plot, depicting 
them as victims of Yagoda’s blackmail. 
The same plea was made by each of the 
physicians themselves in their final state- 
ments, but to little avail. 

The verdict was brief. The Court or- 
dered Dr. Levin and Professor Kazakov 
to be shot, with the confiscation of all 
their personal property. Professor Plet- 
nev, as not having directly taken part, 
although he was an accessory, was sen- 
tenced to twenty-five years’ imprison- 
ment with deprivation of political rights 
for a period of five years after the expira- 
tion of his term and with the confisca- 
tion of all his personal property. 

Thus ended a new chapter in the 
history of medical crime. Death by 
poisoning had given way to death by 
disease. Poisons are not easily adminis- 
trable without detection. The actual 
giving of them requires unusual cir- 
cumstances which are not always pres- 
ent; they may often be recovered from 
the organs of the body; they frequently 
leave pathologic evidence of their ac- 
tion. It is much safer, the conspirators 
reasoned, to take an individual and per- 
suade his physician to aggravate any ab- 


normal or diseased condition he may 


have, and finally use incorrect and dan- 
gerous therapy in any supervening acute 
illness. In this manner there can be no 
evidence that death was due to any other 
than natural causes. The inherent fal- 
lacies of their reasoning were exposed 
by the trial, and the physicians who lent 
themselves as tools met the punishment, 
not only of the Court, but of the entire 
medical world’s public condemnation. 
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EARLY MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
THE CULT OF AESCULAPIUS AND THE ORIGIN OF HIPPOCRATIC MEDICINE 


C.M.G., D.S.O., (Hon.) F.A.C.S. 
‘ LONDON - 


N COMMENCING a 
of medical education in 
Greece and the early Greek 
medical schools, one is con- 

fronted immediately by a serious difh- 

culty. In writing of the early medical 
schools, the more important of which 
are those of Cos and Cnidos, the diffi- 
culty arises of disentangling the associa- 
tion of temple-medicine as practised in 
the Aesculapium of Cos and of the lay 


medicine described in the Corpus Hip- - 


ticum. 

Writers in the past have believed that 
Hippocrates received his training in the 
Aesculapium and derived his great 
knowledge from this source. It becomes 
therefore imperative to examine this 
question critically and to dispose of it 
before attempting to describe the school 
of Cos. 

This article contains a description of 
the Cult of Aesculapius, related, it is 
hoped, without prejudice, and is fol- 
_ lowed by arguments intended to refute 
definitely the possibility of temple- 
medicine having been the source of the 
Hippocratic inspiration. 


THE CULT OF AESCULAPIUS 


The origins of healing cults are 
buried deep in the mists, fancies and 
make-believes of the infancy of man- 
kind, when dreams were thought to be 
warnings or revelations of things to 
come. In sleep, it was thought, the soul 
could slip the body and soar into the 
realm of spirits, there to commune with 


divine beings, and so it came about that 
when sick of soul or body men turned 
to the gods of healing for help and guid-. 
ance. 
Even to-day such beliefs do not strike _ 

us as strange for since childhood we — 
have heard of the dreams of Pharoah - 

and Nebuchadnezzar and the stories — 
connected with their interpretation. | 


Aesculapius, the God of Healing 


From the earliest times there have 
been gods specially associated with heal- 
ing and in Greek mythology one of the 
earliest is Apollo. As the son of Zeus, 
Apollo appears as the god of light, the 
god of spring, the giver of crops, the 
averter of ills, the promoter of health. 
His fame grew and his worship became 
established, the two chief centres of 
which were his birthplace, Delos, and 
Delphi with its far-famed oracle. 

Now according to common account 
Apollo had a son by Coronis, the daugh- 
ter of Phlegeas, prince of Thessaly, and | 
it is interesting to note that it was in 
Thessaly tradition states that the cult of 
Aesculapius arose. 

Coronis is supposed to have been 
killed by Artemis, twin sister of Apollo, 
for unfaithfulness, and Aesculapius, her 
son, was brought up by Chiron, the 
Centaur, who taught him the art of 
healing. Aesculapius profited so well 
from his teaching that he is said to have 
been able to bring dead men to life. 

In Homer Aesculapius is represented 
as a hero not yet a god, and he had two 
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sons, Machaon and Podaleirius, skilled 
in medicine and surgery, who fought at 

Troy. 

Later, we do not know just when, 
Aesculapius becomes a god. He was a 
wonder worker, a healer, a saviour from 
trouble and disease and one who could 
be propitiated by gifts and worship. So 
his cult grew and temples for his wor- 
ship were established far and wide, in 
Greece, in the islands, and in the coastal 
regions of Asia Minor. 

_ Aesculapius is generally represented 
with a staff in his hand and accompa- 
_ nied by a snake. From very early times 

snakes have been associated with medi- 


cine and life. Sir James Frazier suggests 


that the snake became the emblem of 
- immortality, for it seems to renew its 
youth yearly by shedding its skin. 

It will be recalled that in the wilder- 
ness Moses made a serpent of brass and 
put it up on a pole so that all those who 
had been bitten by the fiery serpents 
were cured. 

The places devoted to the worship of 
Aesculapius were called Aesculapia, the 
most famous of which were Tricca in 
Thessaly, Epidaurus, Cos, and Perga- 
mos." 

The sites chosen for the temples were 
generally beautiful places, commonly 
on wooded slopes and close to a pure 
and bountiful supply of fresh water or 


a medicinal spring. In addition to the 


temple or shrine of the god there were 
inns or hostels for the reception of the 
sick and their friends, as well as abatons 
or sleeping places in which the sick 
passed the night and where they re- 
ceived the dreams or revelation or treat- 
ment which was to effect their cure. 
Closely associated with the temple 
buildings were ample facilities for ex- 
ercise and recreation, including stadia 
and open-air theatres of such magnifi- 
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cent proportions that they compel our 
wonder and admiration to this day. 

The ritual of the proceedings of the 
cult were somewhat as follows: 

The patient who was about to be a 
suppliant was first prepared by absten- 
tion from certain forms of food and 
drink, or by absolute fasting, for with- 
out such due preparation. no person 
might enter the temple. On entrance to 
the temple the patient would be met by 
the priest, who was often accompanied — 


by his daughter, for the purpose of re- 


calling, one may imagine, that Aescu- 


lapius was assisted by his daughters — 


Hygieia and Panaceia. The patient 
would then be told stories of wonders 
effected by the god and everything done 
to excite the imagination and raise the 
expectation of a cure to the highest - 
pitch. Next came prayers and some form 
of ceremonial purification by washing. 
Then came the offering in the shape of 
a cake, a cock, a ram or an ox, according 
to the wealth of the patient. The offer- 
ing was placed on an altar before the 
statue of the god, and apparently it or 
a portion of it became the perquisite of 
the priest. Next followed the ceremony 
of incubation (literally .lying-in) or 
temple-sleep, the most impressive part 
of the ritual. 

The patients lay side by side in a long 
open-air portico, or abaton, covered at 
the top and open at the side. Lights 
were put out by the attendants and all 
were told to go to sleep. 

Here the suppliants spent the night 
and during sleep dreams came to them 
by which they were cured or a means of 
cure revealed. But about the sleeping 
places there came at night tame snakes, 
or in some instances dogs, who licked 
the sore places or the blind eyes and 
aided in the cure. © 

In many instances a cure did follow, 
in which case the will of the god had 
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been obeyed, but if no cure ensued then 
the patient had omitted to do some- 
thing that should have been done. 

In the case of a cure it was a custom 
to consecrate a votive offering to the 
god or present a model of the diseased 
part or limb, made perhaps of gold or 
silver, which could be-hung up in the 
temple. It was common also to adorn 
the walls with votive tablets describing 
cures for the benefit of future patients. 
In Epidaurus a number of such inscrip- 
tions have been discovered, done on 
large stone stelae. = 

Here are three such inscriptions:? 


1. Kleo was with child for five years. 


After these five years of pregnancy, she 
came as a suppliant to the god and slept 
in the abaton. As soon as she left it and 
got outside the temple precincts, she bore 
a son who, immediately after birth, 
washed himself at the fountain and walked 
about with his mother. In return for this 
favour, she inscribed on her offering: “‘Ad- 
mire not the greatness of this tablet, but 
the divine power, in that Kleo was with 
child for five years, until she slept in the 
Temple and the god cured her.” 

2. A man had his toe healed by a ser- 
pent. He was suffering dreadfully from a 
malignant sore in his toe, when the ser- 
vants of the Temple took him outside and 
sat him on a seat. When sleep came upon 
him, a snake came out of the abaton and 


| healed the toe with his tongue, and there- 


after went back to the abaton. When the 
patient woke up and saw that he was 
1ealed, he said that he had had a dream 
that a beautiful youth had put a drug 
upon his toe. 

_ g. Aman had an abdominal abscess. He 
saw a vision and thought that the god 
ordered the slaves who accompanied him 
to lift him up and hold him, so that the 
abdomen could be cut open. The man 
tried to get away, but his slaves caught 
him and bound him. So Aesculapius cut 
him open, rid him of the abscess and then 
stitched him up again, releasing him from 
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his bonds. Straightway he departed cured, | 
and the floor of the abaton was covered 
with blood. 


Many more instances could be cited, 
some of them dealing with affections of 
the eyes. But these are a fair sample of 
the votive inscriptions. They mostly re- 
late immediate and miraculous cures, 
and some of them are even more fan- 


tastic than those quoted. Any medical 


man reading them would agree at once 
that they do not bear the slightest evi- 
dence of rational diagnosis or rational 
treatment. Cure is by miraculous inter- 
vention of the god following propitia- 
tion by gifts, aided by the use of sugges- 
tion and perhaps also by drugs. | 
Exception might be taken to this 


judgment in the case of the third exam- 


ple quoted—the man with the abscess. 
Professor Singer thinks that the man was 
given a powerful narcotic and that, 
while he was under its influence, the 
priest, in the guise of the god, opened 
the abscess with a knife “and the floor 
of the abaton was covered with blood.” 
The Rev. John Todd thinks it was 
merely an advertising stunt to impress 
the patients with the power of the god. 

In 388 B.c. Aristophanes exhibited 
his play “Plutus” m Athens, probably 
in the theatre of Dionysus, which is 
alongside of the Aesculapium. In this 
play Aristophanes depicts what hap- 
pened in the Temple, and, though 
the scene is interlarded with a good deal 
of buffoonery, it is thought by scholars 
to be a good description of what went 
on, and it agrees in the main with other 
descriptions. 

The plot of the play turns on that 
ancient problem— Why do the ungoldly 
prosper while the righteous are needy 
and poor? The question is answered 
with a jest; it must be that Wealth or 
Plutus is blind. So Plutus is induced to 
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become a suppliant in the Temple of 

Aesculapius, and he has his sight re- 

stored, and then the tables are turned. 

The scene, laid in the sanctuary of 

the Aesculapium, is described by one 

purporting to be an eye-witness, as fol- 

lows:® 

Then to the precincts of the god we went 

There on the altar honey cakes and bake- 
meats 

Were offered, food for the Hephaestian 
flame; | 

There laid we Wealth as custom bids; and 
we 

Each for himself stitched up a pallet 
near. . « 


The narrator then tells how there were 


many others present . . . 


Sick with many forms of ailment; | 
- soon the temple servitor 


- Put out the lights and bade us fall asleep, 


Nor stir, nor speak, whatever noise we heard; 
So lay we down in orderly repose. 

Then the witness describes how he 
could not sleep, and he saw the priest 
whipping the gifts of food from the holy 
table and consecrating them—into a 
sack. * 

Then after some coarse jests he de- 
scribes the action of the priest, on whom 
he spied through the holes in his man- 
tle with which he muffled his head. He 


describes how the priest mixed a plaster, 


mingled with verjuice and squills, and 
anointed the eyelids of a patient near 


_ by, making him yell. 


Then the turn of Plutus came— 


Then, after this, he sat him down by Plutus, 
And first he felt the patient’s head, and next 
Taking a linen napkin, clean and white, 
Wiped both his lids and all around them dry. 
Then Panacea with a scarlet cloth 

Covered his face and head; then the god 

clucked, 
And out there issued from the sacred shrine 


* This reminds one of the Sons of Eli as 
related in I Samuel, 2, who took for their 
own use portions of the sacrificial offerings. 


Two enormous serpents . 

And underneath the scarlet cloth they crept 
And licked his eyelids as it seemed to me. . 
And behold! Plutus had his sight restored. 


For another contemporary account 
of an Aesculapium we may turn to the 
Mimes of Herondas, who wrote them 
for Alexandria about 270-250 B.c. 


The scene is laid in the Temple of 
Aesculapius in Cos, and it describes the 
visit of two country women, Kynno and 
Kokkale, in an amusing dialogue. The 
Mime is valuable also for the descrip- 
tion of the groups of statuary and paint- 
ings that adorned the Temple and also 
for the current opinion of them as ex- 
pressed by the women. This temple was 
enriched with many famous works of 
art. There was the Venus of Cos by 
Praxiteles and paintings by Apelles, no- 
tably the Venus Anadyomene, which it 


is interesting to note was not mentioned 


in the “Mime.” 

It is thought by scholars that the “Boy 
Strangling the Goose,” which is men- 
tioned, was the original of Boethus, of 
whom Pliny (N.H.xxxIv) says (Bohn 
translation): 

Boethus, although more celebrated for 
his works in silver, has executed a beauti- 
ful figure of a boy strangling a goose. 

Copies of this exist now in the Vatican, 
the Louvre and at Munich. 


DEDICATION AND SACRIFICES TO 
AESCULAPIUS 


The Fourth Mime of Herondas. 
(Translation by Walter Headlam.) 


Kynno 

Hail to thee, Lord Paieon, ruler of 
Tricca, who hast got as thine habitation 
sweet Kos and Epidauros, hail to Ko- 
ronis thy mother withal and Apollo; 
hail to her whom thou touchest with 
thy right hand, Hygieia, and those to 
whom belong these honoured shrines, 
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Panake and Epio and Iaso; hail ye twain 
which did sack the house and walls of 
Leomedon healers of savage sicknesses, 
Podaleirios and Machaon, and what 
gods and goddesses soever dwell by thy 
hearth, Father Paieon; come hither 
with your blessings and accept the after- 
course of this cock whom I sacrifice, 
herald of the walls of my house. For we 
draw no bounteous nor ready spring; 

else might we perchance, with an ox or 
stuffed pig of much fatness and no hum- 
ble cock, be paying the price of cure 
from diseases that thou didst wipe away, 


Lord, by laying on us thy gentle hands. — 


Set the tablet, Kokkale, on me right 
of Hygieia. 


‘Kokkale 


La! Kynno dear, what beautiful stat- 
ues! What craftsman was it who worked 
this stone, and who dedicated it? 


Kynno 
The sons of Praxiteles—only look at 


the letters on the base, and Euthies, 
son of Prexon, dedicated it. 


Kokkale 


May Paieon bless them and Euthies 
for their beautiful works. See, dear, 
the girl yonder looking up at the apple; 
wouldn’t you think she will swoon 
away suddenly, if she does not get it? 
Oh, and yon old man, Kynno. Ah, in 
the Fates’ name, see how the boy is 
strangling the goose. Why, one would 
say that the sculpture would talk, that 
is, if it were not stone when one gets 
close. La! in time men will be able even 
to put life into stones. Yes, only look, 
Kynno, at the gait of this statue of Ba- 
tale, daughter of Myttes. Anyone who 
has not seen Batale may look at this 
image and be satisfied without the 
woman herself. 


Kynno 
Come along, dear, and I will show 
you a beautiful thing, such as you have 


_Kynno 
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never seen in all your life. Kydilla, go 
and call the sacristan. It’s you I am 
speaking to, you who are gaping up and 
down! La! not an atom of notice does 
she take of what I am saying, but stands 
and stares at me for all the world like 
a crab! Go, I tell you again and call the 
sacristan. You glutton, there is not a 
patch of ground, holy or profane, that 
would praise you as an honest girl— 


everywhere alike your value is the same. 


Kydilla, I call this god to witness that 


_ you are setting my wrath aflame, little 


as I wish my passion to rise. I repeat, 
I call him to witness that the day will 
come when you shall have cause to 
scratch your filthy noodle. 


Kokkale 


Don’t take par to heart so, 
Kynno; she is a slave, and a slave's ears 
are oppressed with dulness. 


But it is day-time, and the crush is 
getting greater, so stop there! for the 
door is thrown open and there is ac- 
cess to the sacristy. 


Kokkale 


Only look, dear Kynno, what works 
are those there! See these, you would 
say, were chiselled by Athene herself 
—All hail, Lady! Look! This naked 
boy; he will bleed, will he not, if I 
scratch him, Kynno; for the flesh seems 
to pulse warmly as it lies on him in the 
picture; and the silver toasting iron! 
If Myllos or Pataikiskos, son of Lam- 
prion, saw it, wouldn’t their eyes start 
from their sockets when they suppose 
it real silver! And the ox and its leader, 
and the girl in attendance, and this 
hook-nosed and this snub-nosed fellow, 
have they not all of them the look of 
light and life? If I did not think it 
would be unbecoming for a woman, I 
should have screamed for fear the ox 
would do me a hurt; he is looking so 
sideways at me with one eye. 
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Kynno 
Yes, dear, the hands of Apelles of 

Ephesus are true in all his paintings, 
and you cannot say that he looked with 
favour on one thing and fought shy of 
another; no, whatever came into his 
fancy, he was ready and eager to essay 
off-hand, and if any gaze on him or his 
works save from a just point of view, 
may he be hung up by the foot at the 
fuller’s! 

Sacristan 

Your sacrifice is entirely favourable, 

ladies, with still better things in store; 
no-one has appeased Paieon in greater 
sort than you. Glory, glory to thee, 
Paieon; may’st thou look with favour 
for fair offerings on these, and all that 
be their husbands or near of kin, Glory, 
glory! 

Paieon 


| Amen, Amen! 
Kynno 
Amen, Almighty, and may we come 
again in full health once more, bring- 
ing larger offerings, and our husbands 
and children with us. Kokkale, remem- 
ber to carve the leg of the fowl off care- 
fully and give it to the sacristan, and 
_ put the mess into the mouth of the 
snake reverently, and souse the meat- 
offering. The rest we will eat at home; 
and remember to take it away. 
Sacristan 
Ho! there! give me some of the holy 
bread; for the loss of this is more seri- 
ous to holy men than the loss of our 
portion. 


THE SITES OF THE CULT OF AESCULAPIUS 


There were a great many temples 
erected for the worship of Aesculapius 
all over Greece, for the cult became 
popular and fashionable. It has been 
estimated by one authority (Roscher) 
that there were as many as three hun- 
dred and twenty and even if there were 
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not really so many, there were a great 
number. 

Mention will only be made here of 
some of the more important or, perhaps 
it would be better to say, those of which 
we know most, namely, Epidaurus, Cos, 
Athens, Pergamos and Rome. — 

Epidaurus 

The temple of Epidaurus is beauti- 
fully situated on a little green plain sur- 
rounded by hills, and prominent on the 
hillside is the theater, the finest that 
Greece can boast. The excavations of © 


-Kavvadias in 1881 have brought to light 


the plan of the temple, the ruins of 
buildings as well as many inscriptions 
which have given valuable information 
as to the forms and ceremonies, and the 
records of cures. The buildings con- 
sisted of the temple with its precincts, 
sleeping places or abatons, and a large 
building probably used as a hostel for 
the patients and their friends while 
waiting for admission to the temple. 

In addition to these, which are com- 
mon to most temples, there was a circu- 
lar building called the Tholos, the pur- 
pose of which is not known. “One sees 
a maze of circular walls, with two con- | 
centric series of columns. The floor was 
paved with flagstones, and in the center 
was a well or pit. Kavvadias believes 
that it was used for rites and sacrifices 
connected with the ceremony of puri- 
fication." | 

The whole of these buildings are 
thought to date from the fourth century 
B.c., though the worship may have ex- 
isted in the same place for one or two 
hundred years previously. The inscrip- 
tions mentioned above were found at 
Epidaurus. 

The Aesculapitum at Pergamos 

The Aesculapium at Pergamos is sit- 
uated on rising ground a mile or two 
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away from the acropolis which overtops 

it, and the modern town of Bergama is 

about a kilometer away. The area of the 

site is big, covering some ten or more 

acres, and the extent of the ruins shows 

what an important place it was in the 
t. 

It is said to have been founded in 
the fifth century B.c., and it enjoyed 
a very wide fame, especially during the 
Roman period. 

This Aesculapium corresponds in 
principle with the general plan which 
has been already described. ‘There was 
the great temple with stairs leading up 
to it, and there was a second temple, the 
use of which is not clear. There is a 
clearly marked abaton or sleeping place 
82 meters in length, the supporting col- 
umns of which are still visible, though 
badly broken, probably the result of the 
many earthquakes which have visited 
the town. 


In the center of the site is a great 


square, and around it the foundations 
of buildings, the use of which one can 
only guess at. In the center of the square 
is a spring of beautiful water, which the 
inhabitants still use. 

The water from this spring flows 
away in an underground channel, and 
over the channel is a vaulted tunnel 
some 80 yards long, which leads into an 


. underground circular chamber, 50 or 


60 yards in circumference, the center of 
which chamber is a solid core of ma- 
sonry. One can only guess at the use to 
which this channel and chamber could 
have been put. It is as difficult to ex- 
plain as the circular Tholos at Epi- 
daurus. A suggestion is that it was in 
some way connected with the ritual of 
purification which we know from the 
existing accounts formed a prelude to 
_ admission to the Temple. 

In one corner of the area we find the 
remains of a beautiful theater, where 
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many of the white marble seats are still 
in position. This theater was built and 
given by the Roman Emperor Caracalla 
(211-217 A.D.) as a thank-offering and 
recognition for regaining his lost 
health. This is the only nice thing 
which stands to the credit of a vicious 
and monstrous Emperor. 


The Temple at Athens 


The Aesculapium of Athens lies 
under the South side of the Acropolis, 


adjoining, on the East, the theater of 


Dionysus. 

It was nothing like so large, if one 
can judge from what remains, as those 
of Epidaurus and Pergamos, but similar 
in structure and general lay-out. ‘There 
are the ruins of what was probably the 
temple of Aesculapius, and very obvi- 
ous are the remains of an elongated 
portico or. abaton, with a number of 
broken columns of Pentelic marble. 
Then there is a curious and mysterious 
structure. It is a circular well-like affair, 
surrounded by the bases of marble col- 
umns. Most people think that it was the 
pit in which the sacred snakes were 
kept. This, however, is only a guess, for 
there is no evidence on which to base an 
opinion. There was no amphitheater in 
Aesculapium, but there was no need for 
one because it was alongside of the great 
theater of Dionysus. In this theater the 
priest of the Temple had a marble stall, 
and his name inscribed on it can still be 
seen. It is believed that the play by 
Aristophanes, previously mentioned [p. 
8] was given here in 388 B.c.,.and we 
may imagine that it was witnessed by 
some of the patients in the Aesculapium. 


The Temple of Aesculapius at Rome 


_ The temple and cult of Aesculapius 
which came to Rome was adopted di- 
rectly from Greece, and the new branch 
kept the same forms as its parent. 
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According to tradition the founda- 
tion of the temple at Rome was the out- 
come of a severe and protracted plague 
which occurred in 293 B.c. After con- 
sultation with the Sibylline books it was 
decided to send an embassy to Epi- 
daurus, as the center of the cult, to ask 
for help. ‘The embassy came back bring- 
ing with them one of the sacred snakes. 
As they were sailing up the Tiber the 
snake slipped over the side of the vessel 
and swam to the island in the Tiber 
which is now called the Island of St. 
Bartholomew. This was regarded as a 
sign that here was the place to build the 
temple. To recall the coming of the di- 
vine serpent the island was given the 
form of a trireme, and when the river is 


low the remains of the ancient stones 


can still be seen, together with what 


_. probably is a representation of Aescu- 


lapius. There seems no doubt that a 
temple was erected on this site, and that 
the cult of temple worship was carried 
on for many years. 

There is still a hospital on this island, 
and according to tradition it was here 
that, in about 1120 A.D., Rahere, who 
accompanied the court of King Henry 
the First, lay sick of a fever. Here he is 
supposed to have dreamt a dream in 
which it was revealed to him that he 


would be cured if, when he got back to 


London, he would build a hospital for 
the sick. As is well known, Rahere re- 
covered and went back to London, 
where he founded St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in Smithfield. So one may 
amuse oneself by thinking that there is 
still some connection between a modern 
London hospital and the old healing 
gods of Greece. 


Possible Source of the Cult of 
Aesculapius in Egypt 


So far the cult of Aesculapius has been 


considered only as it was practised in | 


Greece. There is some evidence, worth 
consideration, that a similar cult had 
existed for hundreds of years previously 
in Egypt. 

There is no doubt that incubation, 
or temple sleep, was practised in Egypt, 


and it is suggested that this cult was 


carried to Greece. It is suggested further 
that the Egyptian god of healing, Im- 
hotep, was adopted by the Greeks under 
the name of Aesculapius, even as the 
Greeks adopted other gods from foreign 
lands, and as the Romans in their turn 
adopted Greek gods. 


In these observations and records I — 


have followed J. B. Hurry, who has 
made an exhaustive study of the sub- 

Imhotep appears to have been born 
about 3000 B.C., a contemporary of 
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Pharoah Zoser, of the Step Pyramid of | 


Sakkarah. 

He was a talented and many-sided 
man, occupying an exalted position as 
vizier to Pharoah Zoser, a sort of Joseph, 
with wide powers of administration and 


_ jurisdiction. In addition, he was an ar- 


chitect of no mean ability, as his father 
was before him, and it is believed that 
he was the designer of the well-known 
Step Pyramid, familiar to all who as- 
cend the Nile. What interests us more 
than his skill as an architect or his wis- 
dom as a law-giver is his reputation as a 
physician and fame as a healer. He has 
been described as the first inventor of 
the art of healing, and in the words of 
Sir William Osler as ‘“The first figure of 
a physician to stand out clearly from the 
mists of antiquity.” It was his power as 
a healer, not as an architect, that 
brought him lasting fame. It was for this 
he was deified and made the subject of 
worship and his shrines a place of pil- 
grimage for the sick, sorry, and suffer- 
ing. 

The important Greek papyrus found 


- 
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at Oxyrhynchus in 1903, and known as 
the “Oxyrhynchus Papyrus” enables the 
worship of Imhotep to be traced back 
to about 2850 B.c. We also learn that his 
temple was resorted to by the sick, and 
that incubation was practised. 

Here is an account of one recorded 
case: | 


Nechautis himself felt ill, suffering from 
pain in his right side, violent fever, loss 
of breath and coughing, associated with 
pain in his side. He too, in his turn, and 
accompanied by his mother, hastened to 
the shrine and lapsed into half-conscious 
sleep. Meanwhile his mother, who was 
wide awake, suddenly perceived in a vi- 
sion a being of supernatural stature, 
clothed in shining raiment and carrying 
a book, who regarded the patient intently 
from head to foot and then vanished. 
When the mother had recovered from her 
surprise at the vision, she woke up the 
invalid and found that his fever had de- 
parted, leaving him in a profuse perspira- 
tion. As soon as the invalid was able to 
speak he began to recount what he had 
seen in a dream . . . The pains in his side 


soon ceased, the god having given him an 


assuaging cure. 

There is another story of a man 
named Satmi Khamuas, who was dis- 
tressed because he had no man-child by 
his wife. His wife slept in the temple 
and dreamed a dream that she would 
have a son, and she did. 

Votive tablets were also hung up in 
the temple, and models of diseased or- 
gans, such as an eye, an ear, a foot, or 
even a head, were dedicated to the god. 

It seems obvious then that the cult of 
incubation was practised in Egypt at a 
_ very early date, and it bears a marked 
similarity to the cult of Aesculapius as 
carried on in Greece, and it may well 
be that it was imported from Egypt into 
Greece. 

The suggestion that Imhotep was 
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adopted by the Greeks as Aesculapius is 
harder to accept. The evidence is not 
convincing. Hurry was of the opinion 
that it was so, and we may leave it at 
that. 


The Cult of Aesculapius in the Early 
Christian Era 


So far the description given has been 
of the cult in the late centuries B.c. 
taken from the few sources available. 
Several hundred years are to elapse be- 
fore any more reliable information is 
forthcoming. It appears that during this 
time the essential principles of the cult 
had not changed but additions had been 
made in the shape of treatment by 
means of dieting, bathing and exercises. 
Perhaps the belief in miracles was not 
so easy to hold, and relief was demanded 
from all sorts of ailments which were 
not easy to cure. They seem to have 
been fashionable resorts, for we hear of 
Emperors and notabilities visiting them, 
and one might say that in these respects 
the temples took on a resemblance to a 
modern spa or watering place. 

The best account of the cult in the 
second century A.D. is from the writings, 
the Sacred Orations, of Aristides, one of 
the most celebrated of Greek rhetori- 
cians. (An excellent résumé of the refer- 
ences of Aristides is given by Mary 
Hamilton in her book “Incubation.’’) 

Aristides had a long illness and ac- 
cording to his own account derived 
much help from treatment received at 
various Aesculapia, and eventually he 
accepted the office of priest of Aescu- 
lapius at Smyrna, which he held until 
his death, about 180 A.p.° He was obvi- 
ously a neurasthenic suffering from in- 
ternal pains, shivering fits, want of 
breath, choking in the throat, indiges- 
tion and sleeplessness. He spent a con- 
siderable time at Pergamos, where Aes- 
culapius himself sent him. He describes 
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a night spent there, and how he was 
given prescriptions, such as balsam to 
be used on leaving a hot bath for a cold 
one, and soap, a mixture of raisins and 
other ingredients. The god ordered him 
to rub himself with mud and wash in 
the well: that night he was told to wrap 
himself over with mud and run three 
times round the temple: it was a north 
wind and keen frost: he did as ordered, 
then bathed in the well and found him- 
self in fine condition. 

Aristides’ account of his illness and 
the records of his symptoms and feelings 
occupy many pages and are reminiscent 
of the long accounts with which neu- 
rasthenic patients still deluge their 
medical practitioners. The accounts in- 
terest us greatly, because they show us 
the sort of patients that visited the tem- 
ples and the kind of treatment prac- 
tised in this later period of their activi- 
ties. It is clear from the description just 
given and also from the inspection of 
the ruins, especially those at Pergamos, 
that a change had taken place in the 
ritual of the cult. The temples were no 
longer merely the shrines of the healing 
god; they approximated more nearly to 
one of our modern spas. There was ob- 
viously some form of direction in the 
treatment of a patient possibly by a resi- 
dent physician. There was treatment by 
means of exercise and bathing and diet, 
as well as by therapeutic means, and no 
doubt they did a lot of good to many 
people. 

A visit to the Aesculapium at Per- 
gamos shows at once that the place was 
admirably adapted for its purpose. 
Beautifully situated, a lovely view, and 
with all the adventitious aids at hand 
for amusement and recreation, one can 
believe it would not be hard to spend a 

it. 


Another source of information on 
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temple medicine is provided by Philo- 
stratus in his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana. (Loeb Edit.) 

This work was given to the public in 
217 A.D., and describes the life of Apol- 
lonius, the sage of Tyana, who lived in 
the first century A.D. 

Here it is described how Apoltantes, 
at the age of sixteen, became an ob- 
server of the almost monastic rule of 
Pythagoras. He renounced wine, be- 
came a vegetarian, let his hair grow 
long, and went barefoot. (The type still 
seems quite familiar.) Philostratus nar- 
rates how Apollonius found . . . 


the atmosphere of the city (Tarsus) harsh 
and strange and little conducive to the 
philosophic life, for nowhere are men 
more addicted than here to luxury; jes- 
ters and full of insolence are they all; and 
they attend more to their fine linen than 
the Athenians did to wisdom; and a stream 
called the Cydnus runs through their city, 
along the banks of which they sit like so 
many water-fowl. | 

So Apollonius went with his teacher 
and his father’s consent “to the town of 
Aegae, which was close by, where he 
found a peace congenial to one who 
would be a philosopher, and a more 
serious school of study and a temple of 
Aesculapius, where that god reveals 
himself in person to men.” 

Here Apollonius seems to have been 
a great success, for the narrative records 
that 


the people round about the Temple were 
struck with admiration for him, and the 
god Aesculapius one day said to the priest 
that he was delighted to have Apollonius 
as witness of his cures of the sick; and 
such was his reputation that the Cilicians 
themselves and the people all around 
flocked to Aegae to.see him. 


Interesting as this account is, yet it 


does not include one shred or tittle of 
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evidence that any serious medicine was 
carried on in this temple. On the con- 
trary, the reputation that was gained by 
Apollonius may rather be attributed to 
the belief in his magical and supernat- 
ural powers. Froude’ denounces him 


bluntly as an adventurer and classes him 


with Alexander of Abonotichus, the 
' greatest of rascals, the story of whose 
impostures have been told by Lucian. 

_ These are the chief sources of our in- 
formation as regards the cult of Aes- 
culapius. ‘They reveal that it existed for 
many hundreds of years, that it was 
widespread and fashionable, and was a 
notable feature of Grecian life. It has 
also been shown quite clearly that the 
treatment practised in these temples was 
based on magic and mysticism, and had 
nothing to do with scientific and ra- 
tional medicine. 

Lack of information makes it difficult 
to say what was the end of the cult. It 
seems to have faded away as the Chris- 
tian religion replaced the old paganism. 
Yet it did not disappear entirely, and 
traces of it can be found through the 
mediaeval period and even into our 
own times. Instances of this have been 
collected by Mary Hamilton. It need 
only be mentioned here that certain 
_ holy people such as St. Cosmas and 
St. Damian, St. Cyrus and St. John, were 
reputed to have miraculous healing 
‘powers, and that incubation was prac- 
tised at their shrines. 

As instances of the practice as carried 
out in our own times, one may refer to 
the pilgrimages which are still made to 
the island of ‘Tenos and to Ayassos in 
Mitylene. Crowds of sick frequent these 
churches at certain times of the year. 
They sleep in the church or in the 
courtyard, lying on mattresses or rugs, 
and commonly a picture of the Virgin 
is exhibited. Ayassos possesses a picture 


of the Virgin which is carried in proces- 


sion at the time of pilgrimage: the 
painting is on wood and is undoubtedly 
old, and is attributed there to the brush 
of St. Luke. 

Need one say more than that there 
always have been, that there still are 
and always will be, people who prefer 
the magical, mysterious and unortho- 
dox forms of medicine to the lay, the 
orthodox and rational? 


THE RELATION OF HIPPOCRATIC MEDI- 


CINE TO THE CULT OF AESCULAPIUS 


Having now completed a survey of 
the Cult of Aesculapius we may turn 
to study Hippocratic Medicine and con- 
sider the source of its inspiration. 

It was necessary to adopt this order 
because it has been stated and accepted 
by many that Hippocrates gained his 
knowledge of medicine from the votive 
inscriptions which he found in the 
Aesculapium at Cos, and that he actu- 
ally was a priest in the temple. 

The object of this article is to show 
that this hypothesis becomes untenable 
on examination. 

It seems that Strabo was the first 
person to start this theory which has 
been so widely accepted. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Strabo was 
writing some four hundred years after 
the time of Hippocrates, and his evi- 
dence need not be accepted blindly and 
without examination. It will be as well 
to see exactly what Strabo said.* “It is 
said that Hippocrates learned and prac- 
ticed the dietetic part of medicine from 
the narrative of cures suspended there” 
(meaning in the temple of Cos). 

Pliny also refers to Hippocrates in 
his Natural History (29.4) in similar 
but more precise terms. Again we must 
remember that Pliny was writing more 
than four hundred years after Hippoc- 
rates. This is what he says: 


ae 


Hippocrates, born in Cos, was dedi- 
cated to Aesculapius; he is said to have 
copied out the temple records of treat- 
ment, dedicated by the convalescents, and, 

as Varro believes, after the temple was 
that art of medi- 

These two references are, as far as 
is known, the basis of the tradition that 
has been handed down, that Hippoc- 
rates drew the source of his infor- 
mation and his experience from the 
medicine practised in the temple of 
Aesculapius at Cos. 

Before embarking on the discussion, 
let us see what are the known facts con- 
cerning the life of Hippocrates. Unfor- 
tunately these are but few. 

We know that he was born in Cos, 

probably in the year 460 B.c., and that 
he lived to an old age, till 80 or go, or 
perhaps even longer. 
_ We know also that he came of a long 
family of physicians who claimed de- 
scent from Aesculapius, and that they 
were called Asclepiads. 

His father was a physician named 
Heracleides. His grandfather, Hippoc- 
rates I, was probably a physician, and 
his great-great-grandfather, Nebrus, 
who lived in Cos during the seventh 
and sixth centuries, was reputed to be 
the most celebrated physician of his 
time.® 

It is believed that Hippocrates trav- 
elled widely, and that he taught and 
practised in Thrace, Thessaly, Delos, 
Athens and elsewhere. It is believed 
that he died at Larissa in old age. These 


are the only facts concerning Hippoc- Th 


rates of which we can reasonably be 
sure. His life was written by Soranus of 
Ephesus in the second century A.D.; by 
Suidas the lexicographer, in the elev- 
enth, and by Tzetzes, the historian, in 
the twelfth century. None of them con- 
tain much concerning him.” 
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Plato (427-348 B.c.), who was a con- 
temporary of Hippocrates, and who, 
though younger, might well have 
known him, mentions him twice in his 
Dialogues (Protagoras and Phaedrus). 
Here Plato calls him of 
Cos, the Asclepiad.” 

Now what did Plato mean exactly 
when he described —— as an 

“Asclepiad”? 

Much importance attaches to the 
correct interpretation of this term. 

Three interpretations have been ex- 
pressed: 

1. The old view, now discarded by 
competent authorities, is that the Ascle- 
piads were the priests of the temple of 
Aesculapius, and that they combined in 
their persons the functions both of priest 
and physician. 

Dr. E. ‘T. Withington has produced 


2. A second view is that the Asclepiads 


were a guild of physicians supposed to 
have been founded by Aesculapius, the 


_ members of which were bound together 


and swore the Hippocratic oath. Such is 
the view of Dr. Withington himself, 
though it is supported by the scantiest of 
positive evidence.™? 

g. A third view is that the term means 
literally “the family of Aesculapius and 
nothing more.” 

The view here is that, after 
weighing all the evidence, direct and 
indirect, the most likely view is the last, 
namely, that the term “Asclepiad” im- 
plies membership of an hereditary 
family of physicians and nothing more. 
ere is nothing strange or unusual in 
this, for we know that in the past it 
was common for families to exercise 
certain trades and professions, by which 
means knowledge, especially of a tech- 
nical character, was handed down from 
father to son. We know that there were 
such instances within the ranks of the 


powerful and convincing arguments 
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medical profession. There were families 


who specialised in couching for cata- 


ract, and others were professional lithot- 
omists. As facilities for education in- 
creased and books multiplied, the need 
and desirability of such hereditary suc- 
cession no doubt diminished, but in the 
early days it had its uses. 

It may be considered presumptuous 
on the part of a clinician without any 
pretence of scholarship to venture on 
an examination of this difficult subject. 
It is thought permissible, though, to 
profit by the work of the scholars, to 


make a critical examination of their 


findings, and to form an opinion as to 
the correctness of their conclusions in 
matters affecting medicine. 

It is so important to get this difficulty 
straightened out that the venture has 
been made. 

It will not be disputed, in fact it is 
generally acclaimed, that Greek Medi- 
cine, as described in the Hippocratic 
treatises, reached a high standard, such 
a standard as was not equalled or sur- 
passed until recent times. Whether the 
Hippocratic collection was the work of 
one man or of a number of men, and 
what were the dates at which they were 


written, need not concern us here. Such © 


matters can be left in the safe hands of 
scholars. 

The point for discussion is whether 
there is any justification for the view 
expressed by Strabo and Pliny that Hip- 
pocrates gained his knowledge trom the 
temple practice. 

An examination of the records of 
temple medicine and the methods of 
dealing with the sick, and a comparison 
with the Hippocratic treatises show 
that there is not the slightest similarity 
between the two. Temple medicine is 
shrouded in magic and mystery. The 
cause of sickness, being unknown, was 
attributed to a supernatural agency. 
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Disease, it was thought, could be 
averted or cured by the god of healing 
whose services were to be bought with 
a cock or a ram, or even a honey cake. 
The votive inscriptions show little or 
no attempt at diagnosis and the ac- 
counts of the cures are too fantastic for 
words. Take, for instance, the case of 
the delivery of the five-year-old child, 
or that of the broken goblet which was 
miraculously mended. They are ail om 
a par, and these, forsooth, are the al- 
leged sources of scientific medicine. 

In the words of Gomperz (Greek 
Thinkers) they might appropriately 
find a home in the Arabian Nights. 

Contrast this mentality with that re- 
vealed by the Hippocratic treatises. 

Perhaps the fairest and most judicial 
summing-up has been made by Dr. 
Charles Singer. He says: 

The works of the Collection contaim 
nothing of superstition. They are some- 
times wearisomely sophistic; they are fre- 
quently eerie wrong: they often ad- 
vance absurd h ; they are not 
seldom obscure; but the attitude of their 
authors to the supernatural is the same 
throughout, and none swerves in his loy- 
alty to the idea of the natural law.’* 


This revolt of the Hippocratians 
against the general acceptance of the 
divine origin of disease is well brought 
out in the treatises on the Sacred Dis- 
ease or Epilepsy:** 


It (epilepsy) is not in my opinion any 
more sacred or divine than any other dis- 


ease, but has a natural cause, and its sup- 


posed divine origin is due to men’s in- 
experience and to their wonder at its 
peculiar character." 

Contrast again the standard of 
thought and action of temple medicine 
as shown in the accounts of Aristoph- 
anes, of Herodes and Aristides, with 
the high moral tone of the Hippocratic 
Oath. 
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dience to which has raised the calling of that the idea is ludicrous. 
a physician to the highest of all pro- It is true that the source of our 
+ will axe to help the sick based on those found at 


cording ability and judgment 
at Cos. The assumption to be drawn 


never with a view to injury and wrong- 
doing. Neither will I administer a poison from Strabo is that at one time they did 


to anybody when asked to do so, nor will 

I suggest such a course. Similarly I will If they did exist there is no reason to 
not give to a womam a pessary to cause believe that they would have been any 
abortion. But I will keep pure both my different from those at Epidaurus. All 
life and my art. the evidence shows that the practice of 

The best of the Hippocratic collec- temple medicine at Cos was on the 
. tion, and they are not all equal, as Dr. Same lines as that at Epidaurus. 

3 Singer has shown, proves that the Since writing the above, the oppor- 
Le knowledge gained was the result of a tunity has been taken of consulting the 
= [close observation of nature and infer- idings of Rudolf Herzog,"" the exca- 

ences drawn from the results of ex- vator of the Aesculapium of Cos, who 

ul perience. Here we have the results of produces some important evidence 

> [the cool, clear light of reason rather which does not seem to have received 
. the attention of scholars. 


| 
magicians. Yet, says Gomperz (Greek 


natural religion, yet they were held in re- certainly (Paton and Hicks) had referred 
spect by wide classes of the populace and 
the Coan coins (2nd cent. B.c.) and in the 
earned foolish men, 

ravings - scanty appearance (of Hippocrates) in the 
such as Aristides, the rhetorictan of Im- |jse of names and on the older inscriptions; 
of perial Rome. but the picture might have been changed 
_§ The fable that Hippocrates burnt ‘hrough discoveries in the Aesculapium. 


; The result was the contrary and the inter- 
the records of the cures in the temple of geet ea one 


Cos, or, according to another version, since the time of Paton can bear but one 

in the temple of Cnidos, in order to se- meaning: a national cult of Aesculapius 
: | cure his own reputation, is too silly to did not exist before the middle of the 
Tequire refutation. Similarly, the sug 4h century, that is, before the death of 
gestion that the Hippocratians learnt Fyippocrates. It can be no chance that in 4 
; their anatomy from the replicas of dis- all these holy sites, where the gods con- 4 
_ eased limbs, eyes, ears, and other organs  tinually recur in the different months, we 
. that were hung up in the temples, mak- find no trace of Aesculapius and his fam- 

ing a sort of anatomical museum, can- tly. | 
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writing these noble rules, loyal obe- day in certam churches must realize 3 | 
reference to Pliny, 
Though advanced thinkers (c.p. Aris- that the t of Aesculapius a ~ x : 
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This is important evidence and con- 
firmatory of the opinion based on the 
medical evidence that the source of 
Hippocratic medicine was definitely 
not taken from the er cult of 
Aesculapius. 

The question that now naturally fol- 


lows is where did Hippocrates and his 


disciples get their knowledge and ex- 
perience if they did not get it from the 
temple practice of Cos. 

The following pages will show that 
in the time of Hip there ex- 
isted a considerable body of scientific 
knowledge and that a number of books 
had already been written on Natural 
Science, including the early exploration 
of the fields of biology, anatomy and 
physiology. Evidence will be brought to 
show that Hip and his disciples 
availed themselves of this knowledge. 

There seems to be a vague idea that 
Greek Medicine sprang full-fledged into 
being with the coming of Hippocrates. 
This is really not the case, and there is 
as much reason for so thinking as to 
suppose Greek art, architecture and 
sculpture started in the time of Per- 
icles and that the preceding culture of 
Mynos and Mycenae counted for 
. nought. 

This study sets out to show that the 
roots of Medicine lie deep in the work 
of the early Greek philosophers or nat- 
ural scientists and that it is possible to 
trace, though admittedly in places with 
difficulty, a gradual development in 
thought and practice until there came 
the sudden outburst of intellectual ac- 
tivity which characterised the Golden 
Age of Greece, in which Medicine took 
its full part. 


THE IONIC TRADITION 


The birthplace of science and of ra- 
tional medicine was Ionia; the coastal 
fringe of western Asia Minor, which 
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was colonised at an early period by set- 


tlements from the Grecian mainland. 


This coast, now so barren, is sparsely 
inhabited, its natural harbours silted 
up, and the people backward, suffering 
from hundreds of years of ‘Turkish neg- 
lect. 

Jt is difficult to imagine what it was 
like in the sixth century s.c. Then it 
was the centre of the civilised world. 
Beautiful buildings adorned the towns, 
their temples were enriched by fine 
paintings and superb sculptures and 
their harbours full of ships which sailed 
to Egypt, to the Black Sea and even to 
the Atlantic. 

These were the surroundings in 
which lived those men, filled with in- 
satiable curiosity, who first pried into 
the secrets of the universe. Philoso- 
phers, they were called, but the name 
of natural scientists would perhaps give 
us a better idea of their activities. ‘They 
were not the impossible, abstract, dull 
people we are apt to associate with the 
term philosopher: on the contrary, they 
were active, sensitive men, engaged in 
the most exciting pursuit of which the 
human mind is capable and, as will be 
seen later, they did not shut themselves 
up in their laboratories, oblivious to — 
the world around them, but took an 
active share in the life and fortunes of 
their country. 

These early philosophers were en- 
gaged in the study of the universe. ‘They 
were not doctors in our sense of the 
word, that is to say, specialised physi- 
cians, for the separation of Medicine 
from Philosophy did not come till the 
time of Hippocrates. For them at that 
time the study of man, the working of | 
the human body and the way in which 
our sense organs operate were as much 
part of their activities as mathematics, 
music, physics and astronomy. In the 
following pages slight reference will be 


made to their general work and atten- 
tion riveted on their studies bearing on 
medicine. 

Of the various Greek philosophers 
the following have been selected on ac- 
count of the influence they had on 
Medicine: Thales of Miletus, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, and Anaxagoras. 


Thales of Miletus (639-544 B.C.) 
Miletus was the home of Thales, the 


first man of Science. In the sixth cen- | 


tury B.c. Miletus was a thriving colony 
situated near the mouth of the river 
Meander. Owing to its excellent situa- 
tion and convenience of four harbours, 
it became the principal Greek city of 
that period. It is believed, and the be- 
lief is confirmed by finds of pottery, 
that Miletus was already old when oc- 
cupied by the Ionians, and that its his- 


tory went back to the time of the M1-. 


noan civilisation. Burnet in his “Early 
_ Greek Philosophy” refers to this point 

and makes it clear that these early 
Ionian sages were not at all in the posi- 
tion of men setting out on an untrod- 
den path, for already the people living 
round the Aegean Sea had reached a 
high level of culture. 

But with Thales a new thing came 
into the world. He was called the first 
man of science and he was the founder 
of the Milesian school of scientists. 

Many discoveries are put to the 
credit of Thales. He is said to have 
foretold an eclipse of the sun,* to have 
introduced geometry into Hellas and to 
have started the practice of navigating 
ships by the “Little Bear.” In addition 
to these things he held that the earth 
, floats on water and that water is the 
- ultimate origin of all things. 


_ Altogether Thales was a great man 
* Herod, i, 74. 
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and though he was not a physician nor, 
as far as is known, specially interested 
in medicine, the impetus he gave to 
the study of Natural Science from which 
all medicine springs, was of such last- 
ing importance that his name must be 
mentioned when considering the be- 
ginnings of Medical Science. 
Anaximander (fl. c. 565 B.C.) 

Anaximander was also a citizen of 
Miletus and has been described as a | 
younger associate of Thales. His ideas . 
on the universe are very difficult to 
understand, but he seems to have taught 
that there was an eternal indestructible 
something, out of which everything 
arises and to which everything returns. 
This information is derived from Theo- 
phrastus, who appears to have quoted 
Anaximander’s own words. Here is 
what he says of him: 


Anaximander of Miletus, son of Prax- 
iades, a fellow-citizen and associate of 
Thales, said that the material cause and 
first element of things was the Infinite, he 
being the first to introduce the name of 
the material cause. He says it is neither 
water nor any other of the so-called ele- 
ments, but a substance different from 
them which is infinite, from which arise 
all the heavens and the worlds within 


Scholars have written pages and 
pages on these metaphysical specula-— 
tions, which do not seem to get us far. 
What really excites our admiration and 
amazement are his daring biological 
concepts. It is truly astonishing to find 
in the sixth century B.c. a man pro- 
pounding theories, which sound sur- 
prisingly modern, of the evolution of 
man. The following is the account of 
Anaximander’s biological theories as 
given by Theophrastus: | 

Living creatures arose from the moist 
element as it was evaporated by the sun. 
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in age, they came upon 
When the bark dried off, they survived 
for a short time. 


Further he says that originally man 
was born from animals of another spe- 
cies. His reason is that while other ani- 
mals quickly find food by themselves, 
man alone requires a lengthy period of 
suckling. Hence had he been originally 
as he is now, he would never have sur- 

He declares that at first human be- 
ings arose in the inside of fishes, and 
after having been reared as sharks and 
_ become capable of protecting them- 

selves, they finally cast ashore and took 
to land.?” 
As Burnet says, it is clear that Anaxti- 


mander, even if he does not deserve the . 


title of precursor of Darwin, yet had a 
clear idea of what is meant by adapta- 
tion to environment and the survival of 
the fittest. 
Anaxtmenes (fl. c. 546 B.C.) 

Like Thales and Anaximander, who 
preceded him, Anaximenes was a cit- 
izen of Miletus. | 

Anaximenes added lustre to his na- 
tive town, for though, as far as we know, 
he did not do much to advance Medi- 
cine, he left behind him a reputation as 
a sound researcher in Natural Science. 
He wrote a book, but very little of it 


has. survived. wrote a 
special monograph on him, of which 
the following is a passage 


Anaximenes of Miletus, son of Eurys- 
tratos, who had been an associate of An- 
aximander, said, like him, that the under- 
lying substance was one and infinite. He 
did not, however, say it was indetermi- 
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nate, like Anaximander, but determinate, 
for he said it was Air.'® 

He thought that air, which he called 
pneuma, was the important primary 
substance on which life and everything 
depended and he thought that air was 
just as important to man as to the rest 
of: the world. There is one fragment of 
his work that has come down to us that 
goes to show what he thought: 


“Just as our soul, being air, holds us together, 
so do breath and air encompass the whole 
world.”"18 


were beginning to take an interest in 
iological matters. 

Scholars say that the influence of An- 


aximenes was great on Pythagoras and 


troublous times in which he was living. 
He writes: 


You are more than we, in that 
you have migrated from Samos to Cro- 
tona, and live there in peace. For the de- 
scendants of Aeacus commit unheard-of 
crimes, and tyrants never cease to oppress 
the Milesians. ‘The King of the Medes too 
is formidable to us: unless, indeed, we 
choose to become tributary to him. But 
the Ionians are on the point of engaging 
in war with the Medes in the cause of uni- 
versal freedom. For if we remain quiet 
there is no longer any hope of safety to 
us. How then can Anaximenes apply his 
mind to the contemplation of the skies, 
while he is in perpetual fear of death and 
slavery? But you are beloved by the peo- 
ple of Crotona, and by. all the rest of the 
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7 fish, in the beginning. The first animals | 
g@ were produced in the moisture, each en- | 
closed in a prickly bark. As they advanced ; 
t was the “philosophy of Anaximenes” 
on which it was based. 
An interesting letter from Anaxi- 
menes to Pythagoras, his brother scien- 

tist, has been preserved by Diogenes 
| Laertius, describing his reactions to the 


« 


b 


from Sicily. 


Then comes the reply from Pythagoras: 
You, too, my most excellent friend, if 


keeps you back, which perhaps would 
have restrained me too, if I had been like 
Anaximenes. But if you, who are the most 
ornaments will be taken from them, and 
the Median power will be more danger- 
ous to them. Nor is it always seasonable 
to be studying astronomy, but it is more 
honourable to exhibit a regard for one’s 
country. And I myself am not always oc- 
cupied about speculations of my own 
fancy, but am busied also with the wars 
which the Italians are waging against one 
another. (Bohn Edit.) 

How fresh and modern these letters 
still read, though written over 2,000 
years ago. might have been sent 
by a scientist in one of our poor dis- 
tracted European countries to a fellow- 
workers in America. 


Diogenes of Apollonia (ft. c. 430 B.C.) 


Diogenes of Apollonia was a pupil of 


Anaximenes and, like his master, 
thought that air was the divine thing, 
the origin of all things, and the source 
of the senses and of thought. He wrote 
a book “On Nature,” of which a few 
fragments have survived. He was clearly 
one of the earliest physiologists, and 
one of the first to make a study of the 


special senses. The following passage 1s 
taken from Theophrastus, (de Sens), 
and quoted by Beare.” 


Seeing takes place, according to Diog- 
enes, by the reflexion of objects in the 
pupil of the eye; for this, by being mixed 
with the internal air, produces the sense 


_ Of vision; a proof of which is that when 


there is inflammation of the vessels of the 
eye, the mixture with the air within being 
interrupted, vision is impaired, although 
the image is reflected in the pupil as usual. 

Similarly he said that “When the air 
within the head is struck and moved by 


a sound, hearing takes 


which deals with the origin and distri- 
bution of the veins. Here is the opening 
passage of his description:™ 

Diogenes of Apollonia writes thus: 
“The veins in man are as follows: There 
are two veins pre-eminent in magnitude. 
These extend through the belly along the 
backbone, one to the right, one to the 
left; either one to the leg on its own side, 
bone, through the throat. . | 


This passage, as indeed the whole of 
Aristotle’s description of the vascular 
system, is a curious medley of fact and 
fancy. It surely must have been founded 
on direct observation by dissection, but 
why is he so often and so flagrantly 
wrong? It suggests that careful drawings 
were not made at the time of dissection, 
and that when the author came to write 
he relied on his memory, and his mem- 
ory played him false. 

Diogenes also discussed the subject 
of memory and reminiscence, and was 
probably the first to do so. On this ac- 
count Professor Beare calls him one of 
the most interesting of the pre-Platonic 
psychologists. 

It is really surprising to think that 
at such an early time Diogenes got as 
far as he did in understanding the func- 
tions of sensation, and though we know 
now, through the use of the microscope, 
that his observations were incomplete, 
they undoubtedly indicate that he had 
a certain knowledge of the anatomy of 
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the organs of the special senses. It also 
_ seems impossible to believe that this 
knowledge could have been obtained 
without dissection, though there is no 
documentary evidence to that effect. 


Anaxagoras of Clazomenae 
(born c. 499 B.C.) 


Though an Ionian by birth, Anaxa- 
goras is said to have gone to Athens 
about the age of twenty, and to have 
lived and taught there for thirty years. 
He seems to have been well thought of 


by the Athenians, and became the 


teacher of Pericles and perhaps of Eu- 
ripides. Later he fell into disfavour, and 
was accused of impiety, and quitted 
Athens for Lampsacus, where he died 
and was honoured by the inhabitants.° 

The chief thing for which Anaxa- 
goras is remembered is that he con- 
. ceived the universe to be composed of 
permanent elements, unlimited in 
number, directed by a spirit or Intelli- 
gence, which he called “Nous,” a word 
that has become part of our common 
speech. He was also a natural scientist 
and had views on the physiology of the 
organs of special sense which have been 
collected by Professor Beare.” He also 
had ideas on pathology, and held that 
diseases were caused by bile penetrat- 
ing into the blood-vessels and lungs.” 
_ A review of his life affords the oppor- 

tunity of establishing the fact that, in 
the time of Plato, Athens, and so pre- 
sumably the rest of the Greek world, 
commanded a well-informed body of 
scientific opinion and also could buy 
books at a cheap rate. It seems reason- 
_ able therefore to suppose that, if scien- 
tific books were sold in Athens, Hippoc- 
rates also could obtain them. 

Plato mentions Anaxagoras several 
times in his Dialogues, and he seems to 

have held him in high esteem. 
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In Phaedrus (270) Plato puts into the 
mouth of Socrates: | 


All the superior arts require many 
words and much discussion of the higher 
truths of nature; hence comes all lofti- 
ness of thought and perfectness of execu- 
tion. And this, as I conceive, was the qual- 
ity which, in addition to his natural gifts, 
Pericles acquired from Anaxagoras whom 
he happened to know. He was thus im- 
bued with: the highest philosophy, and 
attained the knowledge of Mind, which 
was the favourite theme of Anaxagoras, 
and applied what he learnt to the art of 
speaking. (Jowett’s Transl.) . 

Plutarch in his life of Pericles tells 
us that in Athens a decree was procured. 
“that those who disputed the existence 
of the gods, or introduced new opin- 
ions about celestial appearances, should 
be tried before an assembly of the 


people.” 


Now we know that Anaxagoras held 
very advanced views, and for many very 
unsettling views, about the heavenly 
bodies. He thought, and was daring 
enough to say, that the sun was a 
red-hot stone, and that “it is the sun 
that puts brightness into the moon.”™ | 
Perhaps it was for such views that An- 
axagoras was accused of impiety, and 
one’s mind leaps 2000 years to see Gali- 
leo arraigned before the Inquisition for 
his heretical opinions on the solar sys- 
tem. It seems likely that it is to these 
views of Anaxagoras on the heavenly 
bodies that Plato refers in the Apology 
(26), when Socrates says: 


That is an extraordinary statement, 
Meletus . . . Do you mean that I do not 
believe in the godhead of the sun and 
moon, which is the common creed of all 
menr—I assure you judges that he does 
not believe in them, for he says that the 
sun is a stone, and the moon earth. 

Friend Meletus, you think that you 
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are accusing Anaxagoras; and you have 
but a bad opinion of the judges, if you 
fancy them ignorant to such a degree as 
not to know that these doctrines are found 
in the books of Anaxagoras, the Clazo- 
menian, who is full of them. And these 
are the doctrines which the youth are said 
to learn of Socrates when there are not 
infrequently exhibitions of them at the 
theatre (price of admission one drachma 
at the most), and they might cheaply pur- 


chase them and laugh at Socrates if he 


pretends to father such remarkable views. 
(Jowett’s Transl.) 


So the books of Anaxagoras were 
cheap and easily obtained, and we can 
learn just what Socrates thought of 
them. Socrates, speaking in the Phaedo 
97 and 98 (Jowett’s Transl.) says: 


I heard someone who had a book of 
Anaxagoras . . . out of which he read 
that mind was the dispenser and cause 
of all, and I was quite delighted at this 
notion, which appeared admirable . . . I 
had hopes which I would not have sold 
for much, and I seized the books and read 
them as fast as I could in my eagerness 
to know the better and the worse. What 
hopes I had formed and how grievously 
was I disappointed. As I proceeded I 
found my philosopher altogether forsak- 
ing mind or any other principle of order, 
but having recourse to air and ether and 
water and other eccentricities. 


The Italo-Sicilian School 


It has been seen from the preceding 
remarks that the beginnings of the 
study of Natural Science were made by 
the philosophers of the Ionic School 
and that they at the same time were in- 
teresting themselves in biology, physi- 
ology and anatomy, the basic sciences 
from which rational Medicine sprang. 

We must now turn to another im- 
portant source of medical knowledge, 
the Italo-Sicilian School, which over- 
lapped and succeeded the Ionic. 


The Italo-Sicilian School was 


founded somewhere about the fifth cen- 


tury B.c. by Ionian poets, philosophers 


_and physicians who emigrated from the 


Eastern to the Western shores of the 
Mediterranean, settling in Sicily and 
Southern Italy, that part which was 
known as Magna Graecia. 

The reason for this migration is un- 
certain, but in all probability it was in- 
fluenced by the loss of intellectual lib- 
erty which followed a change of 
government in Ionia. In the reign of 
Croesus (560-545 B.c.) the cities of Ionia 
which were previously self-governing 


fell under Lydian rule. Then shortly 


came the Mede, and all was changed. 
Cyrus, King of Persia, defeated Croesus 
and conquered all the Ionian cities. 
The Mede was feared and hated, and 
his rule abhorred, and the great intellec- 
tual development which characterised 
Ionia ceased. One is tempted to draw 
an analogy between the dispersal of the — 
Ionian philosophers by the Persians and 
the persecution of the Jews by modern 
Nazism. Whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that there appeared in Magna 
Graecia scholars who studied philos- 
ophy and science, and founded a school 
which Galen thought as good as those 
of Cos and Cnidos. Of these men four 
have been picked out for study, namely, 
Pythagoras, Democedes, Alcmaeon and 
Empedocles, for the reason that their 
work influenced the writers of the Hip- 


pocratic corpus. 


Pythagoras of Samos (c. 570-489 B.C.) 

It is difficult to know what to say 
about Pythagoras. He was such a cu- 
rious character and, though much has 
been written about him, little is really 
known. It seems that he was born at 
Samos about 570 B.c., and left there to 
settle in Croton in Southern Italy, a 
town which was famous for its doctors. 
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The reason why he left Samos is not 
revealed to us, but perhaps it was be- 
cause he did not get on well with the 
tyrant Polycrates (see the letter from 
Pythagoras to Anaximenes, page 48). 
He must have been a strange man, 
though full of personal magnetism and 
capable of inspiration and leadership, 
for he established a sect or brotherhood 
which had a great influence on his con- 
temporaries and for a long time after. 
The objects of the sect were y re- 
ligious, partly philosophical, and partly 
political; in fact, he set out to put his 
world straight, a world which seems to 
have been in as great a need for setting 
right as our own does to-day. There can 
be little doubt that the religious and 
mystic elements were predominant in 
his character, and that these made the 
_ profoundest impression on his contem- 
poraries, who regarded him as standing 
in close connection with the gods.® 
When one comes to study the other 
qualities attributed to him, it is dif_i- 
cult to dissociate fact from fancy. He is 
said to have believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, apparently on the grounds 
that he begged that a dog should not be 
beaten for he heard in its cries the 
voice of a departed friend. He is sup- 


posed to have discovered the pons asi- 


norum and also to have constructed the 
musical scale from noticing that a black- 
smith’s hammers were harmonious. It 
is almost impossible at this distance of 
time to find out what he really did and 
thought. 

One may well iat then, what had 
Pythagoras and his theories to do with 
medicine, and why should we worry to 
understand what he was driving at. He 
is included here because scholars hold 
that his teaching had a great and last- 
ing influence on science as a whole and 
thus on medicine. An attempt is made 
here to explain what this influence was. 
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Pythagoras had a theory that positive 
agencies were included in numbers, 
that is to say, that numbers had impor- 
tance in themselves and virtues in them- 
selves. Unity was perfection; the mate- 
rial universe was represented by the 
number 2, and so on. The whole idea is 
incomprehensible and fantastic to us 
now, but it seems to have meant much 
to Pythagoras and his disciples. Out of 
this theory that numbers possessed posi- 
tive agencies rose the conception that 
life was made up of four elements, earth, 
air, fire and water. Now to each of these 
four elements, earth, air, fire and water, 
was appended a quality, namely, dry, 
cold, hot and moist. These four quali- 


ties could be arranged according to a 


scheme: 
hot + dry = fire 


hot + moist — air 
cold + dry = earth 
cold + moist — water 


Further it was thought that the four 
elements, earth, air, fire, water, together 
with their four qualities, hot, cold, dry, 
moist, formed the four humours (or, as 
we should call them, fluids) of the body, 
namely, blood, phlegm (or mucus), 
yellow bile and black bile. 

It must constantly be borne in mind, 
in trying to understand this theory, that 
the word “humour” denotes always 
“fluid” and not “mood” or “state of 
mind.” 

Next, these three sets of four ele- 
ments, qualities and humours, could be 
brought by various permutations and 
combinations into a complex system of 
arrangement based on the following 
scheme: 


hot + moist — blood 

hot + dry = yellow bile 

cold + moist — phlegm (mucus) 
cold + dry — black bile 
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The idea was also held that the rela- 


choler or yellow bile, and melancholy 
or black bile, determined a man’s dis- 
position and his physical and mental 
qualities were influenced, in the view of 
many, by the forces of astrology and the 
star under which a person is born. 

This conception of disease and health 
was known as “humoural pathology” 
and with various changes and additions 
was accepted and existed for many cen- 
turies; indeed, until quite recent times, 
when it was finally swept away by the 
illuminating work of Pasteur. 

Many of the terms used to describe 
this humoural pathology have passed 
into current literature. For instance, 
the use of the words “phlegm” and 
“choler” have become general, though 
undergoing some change of meaning 
with the ge of time. Thus, now, 
the word “‘choleric” signifies irascibility 
but in earlier times it meant “bilious- 
ness” or a disorder of the bile and some- 
thing to be got rid of. An excellent de- 
scription of the humoural pathology to 
which the reader is referred, for it is 
more comprehensible than most, is 
given by Chaucer in his Nonne Preestes 
Tale of the Cok and Hen. Here the 
effects of the humours choler and mel- 
ancholy on poor Chauntecleer are told 
in Chaucer’s inimitable manner. 

It will be remembered that Chaunte- 
cleer awakes frightened out of a bad 
dream, and Pertelote, like a good wife, 
rated him roundly and told him that 
dreams came from over-eating. . 


and oft of fume, and of i 
Whan humours been to habundant in a 
wight. 

Certes this dream which ye han met to-night 
Cometh of the grete superfluitee 

Of your rede colera, pardee. 


She goes on to tell that the excess of red 
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bile genders dreams of arrows and of 
fire with red flames and great beasts. 
Then she tells of the troubles caused by 
black bile: 


the humour of melancolye | 
Causeth ful many a man, in sleep, to crye, 
For fere of blake beres, or boles blake, 
Or else blake develes wole him take. 


Then in effect she tells him that what 
he wants is a good dose. 


For Goddes love, as take some laxatyf . 
I conseille yow the beste . 
That both of colere and of melancolye 


Ye purge yow . 
Ye been ful colorik of compleccioun. 


Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 
Ne finde yow nat repleet of humours hote. 


Then the good wife expounds the right 
purgatives to use and where they are 
to be found. 


There can be no doubt whatever that 
Hippocrates and the writers of the Hip- 
pocratic corpus were quite familiar 
with the doctrine of Humours, and one 
may presume that they had access to 
the writings of these early philosophers 
and physicians, from whom they took it. 

Two passages are selected, though 
there are many more which might be 
quoted. These should be sufficient to 
show that Hippocrates was familiar 
with them. 


The body of man has in itself blood, 
phlegm, yellow bile and black bile; these 
make up the nature of the body, and 
through these he feels pain or enjoys 
health. Now he enjoys the most perfect 
health when these elements are duly pro- 
portioned to one another in respect of 
compounding, power and bulk, and when 


they are perfectly mingled. 
Here is another instance taken from 
Ancient Medicine, XIX, Loeb Edit.: 
No relief from these symptoms is se- 
cured until the acidity is purged away, 
or calmed down and mixed with the other 
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humours. But coction, alteration, thin- 
ning or thickening into the form of hu- 
mours . . . to all these things surely heat 
and cold are not in the least liable. . . 
For what shall we call it? Combinations 
of humours that exhibit a property that 

varies with the various factors. 7 

This doctrine of “‘humoural pathol- 
ogy’ was not entirely the work of Py- 
thagoras. It was elaborated by Emped- 
ocles, an account of whom is given later, 
but it is included here for the sake of 
lucidity. 

It shows clearly that the views of 
Pythagoras and Empedocles were well 
known to Hippocrates and his co-work- 
ers and that they adopted many of their 
ideas. 

It shows also another aspect of the 
Greek mentality. They were intensely 
curious and had fertile imaginations. 
They were not content with not know- 
ing the cause of things; if they did not 
know a reason, they invented one. They 
failed, however, greatly in not checking 
their hypotheses by experiment. The 
age of the experimental method had 
not arrived. 


Democedes of Croton (525 B.C.) 


Democedes was another contempo- 
rary of Pythagoras, and was no doubt 
influenced by his teaching. He was not 
a scientist or a researcher, but a prac- 
titioner and a clinician. For this we 
have the authority of Herodotus, who 
says: “It was by the success of Demo- 
cedes that the Crotoniats came to be 
reckoned such good physicians; those of 
Croton the best and those of Cyrene the 
second in all Greece.” 

Herodotus also relates that Demo- 
cedes left his native Croton because his 
father Calliphon had a savage temper 
and treated him cruelly. When he could 
stand it no longer, Democedes sailed 
away to the island of Aegina (just south 
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of Athens), where he set. up in practice 
and succeeded so well that in the second 
year the state of Aegina hired his serv- 
ices at the price of a talent; in the third 
year the Athenians hired him at a hun- 
dred minae, and in the fourth Polyc- 
rates at two talents (say £500). | 
So Democedes went to live at Samos. 
How he achieved even greater fame 
under Darius the Great is a strange and 
romantic story. A certain Oroetes, a 
Persian, was governor of Sardis in the 
reign of Cyrus and later under Darius, 
Now Oroetes for some reason or other, 
which does not matter to us, conceived 
a hatred of Polycrates and wished to kill 
him. By a ruse Polycrates was induced 
to pay him a visit, and he set sail from 
Samos accompanied, among others, by 
Democedes as his body physician. — 
_ On arrival at Magnesia, Polycrates 
was put to death in such a revolting 
manner that Herodotus refused to de- 
scribe it (522 B.c.). The followers of 
Polycrates were made slaves, and with 
them Democedes. 

But Oroetes was not allowed to en- 
joy his triumph for long. Darius was 
now King of Persia, and Oroetes had 
somehow earned his ill-will. Instead of 
sending an army to punish him, Darius 
resorted to a stratagem whereby Oroe- 
tes was killed by his own guards, and 
his treasure and slaves passed into the 
hands of Darius. Not long after this it 
“happened that King Darius, as he 
leapt from his horse during the chase, 
sprained his foot.’ (Herod.) It can have 
been no ordinary sprain, for Herodotus 
tells that the ankle-bone was forced out 
of the socket. 

Darius called in his Egyptian physi- 
cians, then reckoned the most skilled, 
but they only made matters worse, and 
the poor king was in such pain that for 
seven days and nights he had no sleep. 


On the eighth day Darius was told of 
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the skill of Democedes the Crotoniat, 
and he commanded him to be brought 
forthwith. Democedes was found among 
the slaves, and they brought him as he 
was before the king, clanking with fet- 
ters and clothed in rags. At first Demo- 
cedes refused to acknowledge who he 
was, or admit that he was a physician, 
lest he should be prevented from re- 
turning home. It was only on the threat 
of torture that he was prevailed on. He 
set to work and cured the king, but 
there is no clue to the methods he em- 
ployed, except that he used milder 
means instead of the violent treatment 
of the Egyptians. 

As a thank-offering for his cure, Da- 
rius presented Democedes with two sets 
of fetters made of gold. ‘These Demo- 
cedes boldly refused, saying that he did 
not want his sufferings doubled. ‘This 
boldness pleased Darius, and Demo- 
cedes was rewarded instead with a heap 
of gold. Thereafter Democedes lived in 
comfort in a house, and feasted 
daily at the king’s table; and he showed 
his tact by interceding for the lives of 
the Egyptian physicians who had failed 
to cure the king, His heart, however, 
was not in Persia; he was longing all 
the time to get home, and soon his 
chance came. Atossa, wife of Darius, 
had an abscess of the breast, and when 
she could conceal it no longer she sent 
for Democedes, who promised to cure 
her on condition that she would grant 
him his request, assuring her at the same 
time that this would not bring a blush 
to her cheek. He cured Atossa and then 
made his request. This was that Atossa 
should persuade Darius to send an ex- 
pedition into Greece, with Democedes 
with them to show the way. This was 
not because he had traitorous designs 
on Greece, but simply because he 
one it would give him a chance to 


Atossa accordingly the 
king, and the thing pleased him. So a 
party of fifteen Persian nobles were 
sent off with Democedes as their guide, 
with instructions to explore the coasts _ 
of Greece and to be sure to bring Demo- 
cedes back. 

Soon they set off from Sidon in two 
triremes and a trader, and they ex- 
amined the shores of Greece, taking 
notes of all they saw until they came to 
the bay of Tarentum in South Italy. We 
may be sure that it was Democedes who 
guided them, for this was his home. 
When they got to Tarentum, the king 
of the Tarentines kindly removed the 
rudders from the Persian ships and de- 
tained the crew as spies. Meanwhile 
Democedes slipped away and made for 
Croton. The Persians pursued and 
found him in the market place, but the 
people would not let him go. So the 
Persians sailed for home, but as they 
were departing Democedes sent a mes- 
sage asking them to tell King Darius, as 
an excuse for his desertion, that he was 
going to marry the daughter of Milo, 
the famous wrestler. There we must 
leave him with the hope that he lived 
happily ever after, for he now disap- 
pears from the pages of history. 
Alcmaeon of Croton (fl. c. 500 B.C. 

: Garrison) 

Among the pupils of Pythagoras the ~ 
most distinguished in Medicine was 
Alcmaeon. 

He is of great interest because in his 
work we can just catch a glimpse of the 
beginnings of the experimental method 
and also perhaps a vivisection. Unfor- 
tunately it is only a glimpse, for only 
the opening lines of one of his works 
and a few odd fragments have survived. 
His book began as follows: 


Alkmaion of Kroton, son of Peirithous, 
spoke these words to Brotinos and Leon 
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and Bathyllos: as to things invisible and 
things mortal the gods have certainty; but, 
so far as men may infer. . .*¢ 


Here the quotation breaks off, and for 
further information we have to rely on 
references by succeeding writers, 
amongst whom was Aristotle, who men- 
tioned him twice in his Historia Ani- 
malium (492 a. and 581 a. 16). He is 
said to have discovered the Eustachian 
tubes and also the optic nerves, but his 
real claim to immortality lies in the 
fact that he was the first to regard the 
brain as the seat of all sensation, and 
not the heart or the blood round the 
heart, like Empedocles and Aristotle. 
It is quite clear that Hippocrates was 
familiar with the work of Alcmaeon, 
for he adopted the conclusion that the 
brain was the seat of sensation.” 

The greatest interest for us in the 
life of Alcmaeon lies in the elucidation 
of the methods he employed in making 
these discoveries. He is said to have 
been the first to practice dissection. Did 


he dissect, and if so, did he dissect ani- 


mals or man? Was he a surgeon and did 
he excise the eyeball, as Clifford Allbutt 
says? Or did he practise vivisection? One 
finds on analysis that the source of all 
the information on this point rests 
solely on a statement made by Chalcid- 
ius in his work: “Interpretatio latina 
partis prioris Timaei Platonici.” 
The passage reads: 

demonstranda igitur oculi natura est, de 
qua com plerique alii tum Alcmaeo Cro- 
toniensis in physicis exercitatus quique 
primus exsectionem adgredi est ausus, et 
Callisthenes, Aristotelis auditor et Hero- 
philus multa et preclara in lusem protu- 
lerunt. . ... 


This may be translated freely: 


Alcmaeon was the first to venture to 
ise ‘‘exsectionem”’ and to him, as well 
as Callisthenes and Herophilus, many im- 


portant discoveries respecting the anatomy 
of the eye and the optic nerves are due. 

What we really want to know is, what 
exactly Chalcidius meant by the word 

“exsectionem.”’ 

Now Chalcidius lived a long while 
after Alcmaeon, probably in the sixth 
century of the Christian era, so that one 
cannot rely on him for any exact knowl- 
edge, and one is driven to circumstan- 
tial evidence to arrive at a conclusion. 

The most obvious interpretation of 
the word “exsectionem” is “excision,” 
though it has generally been accepted 
that Chalcidius meant what we now 
term dissection. If one asks oneself the 
question whether it would be possible 
for anyone to discover any such struc- 
ture as the Eustachian tube or the optic 
nerve without laying bare these parts, 
the answer undoubtedly must be that 
it is impossible without cutting or dis- 
section. We may therefore assume with 
fair certainty that Alcmaeon did prac- 
tise dissection. But we have no evidence, 
as yet, as to whether he used animals 
or man for this purpose. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may get a hint from Aristotle. 
Even if it be accepted that Alcmaeon 
did discover the Eustachian tubes, there 
is no evidence that he interpreted cor- 
rectly the physiological function of 
these tubes, that is, the equalisation of 
the atmospheric pressure on each side 
of the drum of the ear. Aristotle leads 
us to think that he did not, for in his 
Historia Animalium (492 a.) Aristotle 
writes: 

Furthermore, there is a portion of the 
head whereby an animal hears, a part in- 
capable of breathing, the “ear.” I say “in- 
capable of breathing,” for Alcmaeon is 
mistaken when he says goats inspire 
through their ears. 


Take also a passage giving Alc- 
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maeon’s idea of hearing (quoted by 
Beare from Diel’s Fragments): 
Alcmaeon says that we hear by means 
of the vacuum within the ear, for this it 
is that transmits inwards the sounds 
(which come from without) at every emis- 
sion of the soniferous waves (into the 
outer ear), for all vacua are resonant. 


It may be inferred from these pass- 
ages that, though Alcmaeon may have 
discovered the Eustachian tubes, he did 
not recognise their true function, and 
thought that they formed part of the 
mechanism of respiration. Further, the 
reference by Aristotle makes one think 
that the animal he used for dissection 
was the goat. 

As regards Alcmaeon’s work on the 
eye, Hirschberg’ has written an ex- 
haustive account. Here he reviews all 
the evidence he has been able to collect 
to explain the term “exsectionem,” and 
he quotes the views of men who have 
made a study of the subject. His conclu- 
sions seem to be most reasonable and 
the most acceptable of any. 

He says that it is unlikely that Alc- 
maeon used human corpses for his re- 
searches, because the Pythagoreans ab- 
horred touching the dead body, and that 
human dissection first started with the 
Alexandrines. 

In the opinion of Hirschberg, Alc- 
maeon was the first to venture to cut 
through or to cut out the connections 
between the eye and the brain, and to 
show that the cut was followed by blind- 
ness. 

The exact truth we shall probably 
never know, but we can give to Alc- 
maeon the credit of being the first’ ex- 
perimental researcher and the founder 


of empirical psychology. 
Empedocles of Agrigentum 


(ft. c. 444 B.C.) 
A little later than Pythagoras there 
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appears on the scene Empedocles, who 
lived in Agrigentum (Akragas) on the 
southern shore of Sicily. He was poet, 
philosopher, physician and scientist, 
though tinged withal with a mixture of 
magic and mysticism. 
His brilliant oratory, his profound 
knowledge of nature and his success in 
averting epidemics (probably malaria) 
by draining marshes have spread a halo 
round his name which makes it diffi- 


cult to disentagle truth from tradition. 


Like other philosophers of his time, 
Empedocles wrote in verse and he ex- 
pounded his system in a long poem “On 
Nature” which consisted of 2000 hexa- 
meter verses. 

Of this poem considerable fragments 
still remain and from these and from 
the writings of his successors, who pre- 
sumably had access to his entire work, it 
is possible to form some idea of his 
views. In this study but little reference 
will be made to his philosophical doc- 
trines, attention being concentrated on 
his anatomical and physiological knowl- 


Galen gave Empedocles the credit of 
founding the Italian school of medicine 
which he put on a level with those of 
Cos and Cnidos.* 

The school was still living in the 
time of Plato, on whom it had a con- 
siderable influence, and still more on 
Aristotle. 

- The work of Empedocles was also 
well known to Hippocrates, who refers 
to it thus: 


Certain physicians and philosophers as- 
sert that nobody can know medicine who 
is ignorant what of man is; he who would 
treat patients properly must, they say, 
learn this. But the question they raise is 
one for philosophy; it is the province of 
those who, like Empedocles, have written 
on natural science, what man is from the 
beginning, how he came into being at — 
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the first, and from what elements he was 
originally constructed.?®* 


The fundamental doctrine of the 
Italian school was the identification of 
the four elements, earth, air, fire and 
water, with the qualities hot, cold, moist 
and dry. This theory has been noticed 
and explained in the hfe of Pythagoras, 
and needs no further reference here. 
Its adoption by the Italian school seems 
to show that it was accepted and taught 
by the leading scientists of the time. 
The fragments of the poem “On Na- 
ture” which still exist have been col- 
lected by Diels and translated by 
Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy). Quo- 
tations will be made from these to 
illustrate the views in the evolution of 
medicine which Empedocles had 
reached. 

It will be seen that respiration was 
regarded as taking place through the 
pores of the skin and that the circula- 


tion of the blood was closely related to. 


respiration. The heart too was regarded 
as the centre of consciousness and not 
the brain, as Alcmaeon held. 

It could not be expected that people 
at this time should have any intimate 
knowledge of the working of the body, 
for observation did not go beyond what 
could be accomplished with the naked 
eye. 

Their theories of vision and of the 
other special senses were arrived at 
without a settled notion of physics or 
of the exact anatomical structure of the 
sensory organs. The distinction be- 
tween arteries and veins had not been 
made and some even thought that these 
vessels were channels for air and dis- 
charged the functions of the sensory and 
motor nerves. 

Still we can see the beginnings of sci- 
entific medicine and though these early 
men often went woefully astray credit 


should be given them for their pioneer 
work in the fundamental sciences. 

This is the quotation from the poem 
of Empedocles dealing with respira- 
tion:** 


Thus do all things draw breath and 
breathe it out again. All have bloodless tubes 
of flesh extended over the surface of their 
bodies; and at the mouths of these the outer- 
most surface of the skin is perforated all over 
with pores: closely packed together, so as to 
keep in the blood while a free passage is cut 
for the air to pass through. Then, when the 
thin blood recedes from these, the bubbling 
air rushes in with an impetuous surge, and 
when the blood runs back it is breathed out 
again. Just as when a girl, playing with a 
water-clock of shining brass, puts the orifice 
of the pipe upon her comely hand, and dips 
the water-clock into the yielding mass of 
silvery water—the stream does not then flow 
into the vessel, but the bulk of the air inside, 
pressing upon the closely-packed perfora- 
tions, keeps it out till she uncovers the com- 
pressed stream; but then air escapes and an 
equal volume of water runs in. 


_ This passage is quoted by Aristotle.” 
The water-clock is the klepshydra. 

As regards vision Empedocles, as 
others about his time, speculated as to 
the conditions of seeing. Their knowl- 
edge was slight. They knew.that the 
eye was the organ of sight and that light 
is essential for vision. They knew of the - 
lens as an anatomical fact but had no 
idea of its refractive properties or of 
the need of accommodation. ‘They 
thought that vision was connected with 
fire within the eye, being influenced by 
the fact that when the eye is pressed a 
flash of light is seen. They were entirely 
ignorant of the existence and import- 
ance of the retina, though they knew 
that the eye contains “water.” 

The following Fragment (84) 1s 
what Empedocles wrote: 

And even as when a man thinking to 
sally forth through the stormy night gets 
him ready a lantern, a flame of blazing 
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fire, fastening to it horn plates to keep 
out all manner of winds, and they scatter 
the blasts of the winds that blow, but the 
light leaping out through them shines 
across the threshold with unfailing beams, 
as much of it as is finer; even so did she 
(Love) then entrap the elemental fire, the 
round pupil, confined within membranes 
and delicate tissues which are pierced 
through and through with wondrous pas- 


sages. They keep out the deep water that 


surrounds the pupil, but they let through 
the fire, as much of it as is finer. _ 


For the views of Empedocles on hear- 
ing and smell and taste we have the 
original words of Theophrastus.” 


Empedocles speaks in the same way of 
all the senses, and says that perception is 
due to the “‘effluences’’ fitting into the pas- 
sages of each sense. And that is why one 
cannot judge the objects of another; for 
the passages of some of them are too wide 
and those of others too narrow for the 
sensible objects, so that the latter either 
hold their course right through without 
touching or cannot enter at all. He tries 
too to explain the nature of sight. He 
says that the interior of the eye consists of 
fire, while round about it is earth and 
air, through which its rarity enables the 
fire to pass like the light in lanterns. . . 


Hearing, he holds, is produced by sound 


outside, when the air moved by the voice 
sounds inside the ear; for the sense of 
hearing i is a sort of bell (or gong) sound- 
ing inside the ear, which he calls a “fleshy 
sprout”. . 

Smell, he holds, arises from respiration, 
and that is why those smell most keenly 
whose breath has the most violent mo- 
tion, and why most smell comes from sub- 
tle and light bodies. 

As to touch and taste, he does not lay 
down how nor by means of what they 
arise, except that he gives us an explana- 
tion applicable to all, that sensation is 
produced by adaptation to the pores. 


Professor Beare, in his “Greek The- 
ories of Elemental Cognition,” has col- 
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lected all the accounts by Empedocles 
on the Special Senses. He finds it diffi- 
cult to gather just what Empedocles 
knew of the structure of the ear and 
what he meant by the “fleshy sprout” 
and the bell that rang in the ear. He 
comes to the conclusion that he must 
have dissected the ear and found some 
structure, though whether it was the 
drum of the ear or the cochlea is quite 
uncertain. 

It is clear, too, that Empedocles had 
some knowledge of embryology, for 
Aetius, quoted by Burnet, tells us: 


. . . that Empedocles held that the foetus 
was enveloped in a membrane and that 
its formation began on the thirty-sixth 
day and was complete on the forty-ninth.: 
The heart was formed first, the nails and 
such things last. Respiration did not be- 
gin till the time of birth when the fluids 
round the foetus were withdrawn. 


This statement surely implies some 
careful and accurate observation of the 
developing embryo, for the beating of 
the heart is one of the earliest phe- 
nomena to be seen. May one not give 
Empedocles the credit for being the 
earliest embryologist? 

Baas (History of Medicine) says that 
Empedocles was the first to recognise 
that the foetus is nourished through the 
navel (though the authority for this is 
not stated) and also that we owe to him 
the term “amnion.” 

One cannot leave Empedocles with- 
out referring, though with some misgiv- 
ings as to its justice, to the strange mys- 
tic strain which pervaded his poem. His 
followers have been blamed for leaving 
the realm of pure science and cleaving 
to ideas of a magical nature, and it 1s 
believed that a protest was made against 
them as magicians and charlatans by a 
Hippocratic writer.” 

The passage reads: 
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My own view is that those who first 
attributed a sacred character to this mal- 
ady (epilepsy) were like the magicians, 
purifiers, charlatans and quacks of our 
own day, men who claim great piety and 
superior knowledge. Being at a loss, and 
having no treatment that would help, they 
concealed and sheltered themselves be- 
hind superstition and called this illness 
sacred in order that their utter — 
might not be manifest. 


Then the description of Empedocles 
by himself is staggering, coming from 
the mouth of a scientist, such as he has 
proved himself to be.” 


And thou shalt learn all the _— that 
are a defence against ills and old age; 
since for thee alone I will accomplish all 
this. Thou shalt arrest the violence of the 
weariless winds that arise to sweep the 
earth and waste the fields and again, when 
thou so desirest, thou shalt bring back 
their blasts in return. Thou shalt cause 
for men a seasonable drought after the 
dark rains, and again thou shalt change 
the summer drought for streams that feed 
the trees as they pour down from the sky. 
Thou shalt bring back from Hades the 
life of a dead man. 

Friends that inhabit the great town 
looking down on the yellow rock of Akra- 
gas (Agrigentum) up by the citadel, busy 
in goodly works, harbours of honour for 
the stranger, men unskilled in meanness, 
all hail! I go about among you an im- 
_mortal god, honoured among all as is 
meet, crowned with fillets and flowery 
garlands. Straightway, whenever I enter 
with these in my train, both men and 
women, into the flourishing towns, is rev- 
erence done me; they go after me in 
countless throngs, asking me what is the 
way of gain; some desiring oracles, while 
some, who for many a weary day have 
been pierced by the grievous pangs of all 
manner of sickness, beg to hear from me 
the word of healing.** 


Matthew Arnold has made Emped- 
ocles the subject of a poem, “Emped- 
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ocles on Etna.” He represents the man, 
philosopher and physician, adored by 
crowds fretting vainly against the in- 
consistencies and difficulties of life: 


In vain our pent wills fret 
And would the world subdue; 


- Limits we did not set. 


Condition all we do. 


Born into life we are, and life must be our 
mould. 


Finally, with true poetic license, he 


_ makes Empedocles cast himself into the 


crater of Etna, though for this dramatic 
end, scholars tell us there is no justifi- 
cation. 

How shall we regard Empedocies? 

It has been shown that he did a lot 
of sound scientific work and then one 
is confronted by the astonishing state- 
ment from himself that he went about 
crowned with fillets and flowery gar- 
lands, honoured as an immortal god ca- 
pable of arresting the winds and bring- 
ing rains in due season. 

The two things do not hang together. 
Was it mere bombast and had the adu- 
lation of the public turned his head? 
Or was it rather the exaltation of a man 
of science, who, having accomplished 
much, believed that with increasing 
knowledge and perfection of method, 
man could in time rule the elements? 
We shall never know the truth but the 
latter view is more reasonable and com- 
prehensive especially as the medium 
Empedocles chose for his writing was 


poetry. 
CONCLUSION 


It is hoped now that the myth that 
Hippocrates drew his knowledge and 
inspiration from the practice in the 
Aesculapium in Cos is finally and for 
ever exploded. It has been shown that 
there is not a semblance of similarity 
between temple-medicine, if it 1s 
worthy of such a name, and the medi- 
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cine described in the Hippocratic entirely the product of one man or one 
works. It has been shown also that the group of men, but the accumulation of 
origin of scientific medicine was not knowledge through many generations. 


17. 
18. 
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CHIRON AND HIS PUPIL ASCLEPIUS. 


By J. D. GILRUTH, M.A., M.D., 


 F.R.CP. 


\ 


EDINBURGH 


Only one walked apart and silent, As- 
clepius, the too-wise child, with his bosom 
full of herbs and flowers, and round his 
waist a spotted snake; he came with down 


cast eyes to Chiron, and whispered how 


he had watched the snake cast its old skin, 
and grow young again before his eyes, 
and how he had gone into a village in the 
vale, and cured a dying man with an herb 
which he had seen a sick goat eat. 
And Chiron smiled and said, ‘““To each 
Athene and Apollo give some gift, and 
each is worthy in his place; but to this 
child they have given an honour beyond 
all honours, to cure while others kill.” 


—Charles Kingsley 
_ The Heroes 


UTHORS of books on the 
History of European Medi- 
cine usually commence with 
Hippocrates, referring only 
briefly to medical knowledge attained 
and exhibited before his period. They 
are able to justify this attitude as the 
‘so-called Hippocratic Corpus contains 
our first writings on purely medical 
subjects. More recently some attention 
has been paid to early Cretan or My- 
cenaean Medicine, owing to the sur- 
prising discoveries made by Sir Arthur 
Evans and his associates during this 
century. ‘Those excavators have shown 
that a highly developed civilization 
centering in, and radiating from, Crete 
in the second millennium before Christ 
was the precursor of the subsequent 
outburst of supreme art and culture 
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in the fifth century. A real renascence 
occurred after the Persian invasions. 
It is not unreasonable to think that 
in the sphere of medicine the unique 
development under Hippocrates of Cos 


was also of the nature of a reflorescence. , 


Unfortunately, no medical treatises dat- 
ing to the time before Hippocrates 
have survived. This does not mean that 
no such books existed. In the literature 
we possess there are many indications 
of medical activity. Besides, by the time 
of Hippocrates, medicine had reached 
a very high level of proficiency. ‘The 
actual steps by which that level had 
been attained we do not know. 

The philosophico-physiological works 
of the Ionian-Sicilian school, including 
the ““Timaeus of Plato,’ while dis- 
closing the views of a particular branch 
of thought, are really teleological or 
cosmological in their nature. Primitive 
conceptions of the functions of the hu- 
man body are introduced for the pur- 
pose of exemplifying a larger theme. 
As Daremberg” said: ‘““The _philoso- 
phers exerted no influence on the Prac- 
tice of Medicine unless a very bad one 
by their shameless charlatanism.’’ Py- 
thagoras and his disciples learned some- 
thing from medicine, but it does not 
follow that medicine learned anything 
from them. 

The practice of the art of healing 
appears to have been carried on for 
gain from very early prehistoric times. 
Frequently this profession was in the 
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hands of medical families who handed 


down the secrets of the craft from father 
to son. Hippocrates himself belonged 
to the family of the Asclepiads. Some 
think it was a kind of medical guild. 
But according to Tzetzes his genealogy 
was known step by step for eighteen 
generations, until it reached Asclepius 
himself.’ In the Asclepieia, scattered far 
and near in the fifth century B.c., As- 
clepius was honoured as the God of 
Medicine. He was considered the 
source and fountain head of all medical 
knowledge. Diodorus Siculus tells us 


that Asclepius was “nurtured and in- 


structed by his father Apollo in the 
Art of Physic, and found out surgery, 
the making up of medicines, and the 
virtue of roots and herbs. He improved 
the art to that extent that he was 
reputed and honoured as the founder 
and creator of it.” (V. 74.) Asclepius 
was more than the deified ‘Heros-iatros.’ 
As Plato makes Eryximachus say in 
the “Symposium’”’ (186) “he is our pro- 
genitor and the creator of our art’ that 
is, the human fore-runner who gave the 
doctors the technique of the ‘iatros,’ the 
originator of the Asclepiad traditions. 

Chiron, who, as we shall see later, 
was mentioned as the teacher of As- 
clepius, appears also to have been the 
progenitor of a medical family which 
continued for centuries to inhabit the 
fertile slopes of Mount Pelion in Thes- 
saly. Dicaearchus,? who wrote in the 
third, or some say, the second century 
B.c., tells us that a race of medical men, 
who claimed that they were descended 
from Chiron, lived in Thessaly, giving 
their services to all free of charge. ‘““The 


knowledge of certain simples,’ says 


Frazer,* ‘‘was hereditary in a single fam- 
ily, who kept it a profound secret, 
though they refused to accept any 
money from the sick people, whom they 
tended, deeming it impious to do so.” 
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It is to Homer that we turn for our 
first information about Chiron and As- 
clepius. It is generally agreed that the 
Epics of Homer, as we have them, were 
composed about three hundred years 
after the fall of ‘Troy, an event which 


occurred about the beginning of the 


twelfth century before our era. Scholars 
assert that Homer tapped sources that 
we know not of, and that he incorpo- 
rated material handed down by highly 
trained bards from the Mycenaean 
period, the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries.» Homer however is in no 
sense history. By the time in which he 
wrote, legendary material had become 
intermixed with myth and Marchen, 
and suffused with folk-lore and fanciful 
imagination. Yet much can be ascer- 
tained in regard to the medical art 


from careful examination of his poems. 


Schultze places the origin of the ‘re- 
ligion’ of Asclepius at 1247 B.c.° By the 
fifth century B.c. the cult of Asclepius 
was established far and wide in Greek 
and Ionian settlements. In 420 B.c. the 
Asclepieion at Athens was instituted 
under the aegis of the poet Sophocles. 
Epidaurus, long reverenced as a centre 
of Asclepiad temple ritual, supplied the 
priests, the snakes, the dogs, and the 
other paraphernalia of the institution. 
But before the Asclepieion at Athens 
arose, a previous altar existed at the 
spot, and this altar was, so to speak, ded- 
icated to the memory of a ‘heros-iatros’ 
named Alkon, who, like Asclepius, was 
a pupil of Chiron.’ 

The medical profession of our day is 
entitled to ask if there is a reasonable 
probability that Chiron and Asclepius 
were real men, practising the art of heal- 
ing in the thirteenth century before 
Christ. What can we find out about 
them? What are the deductions we can 
make from the information we obtain? 

If Asclepius was, as Homer tells us, 
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the pupil of Chiron, and if the medical 
tradition of the Asclepiads went back 
direct to its originator Asclepius, then 
it is a fair inference that Chiron estab- 
lished the primitive science and art of 
healing in his early training school, 
where not only Asclepius but other 
noble heroes received from him the edu- 
cation fitted for the sons of the ruling 
caste. ‘“The art of the Asclepiadae,”’ says 
Miss Walton,’ “‘differs not at all in kind 
from that of the pupils of Chiron.” 
Malgaigne puts it as follows: “Je ferai 
voir qu'il existait déja des chirurgiens 
avant Chiron, et que Chiron ne fut que 
le fondateur d'une école nouvelle, dont 
les principes, conservés par Homere, se 
retrouvent encore parmi les chirurgiens 
grecs des temps historiques.” 

We find the name of Asclepius men- 
tioned in the Iliad three times, but 
nowhere in the Odyssey. ‘Twice he is 
called the ‘blameless’ physician. (Il. tv, 
194; XI, 518.) He 1s also the father of 
Machaon and Podaleirius, the ‘good’ 
doctors of the Achaean army (Il. u, 
732). Homer definitely calls Machaon 
‘Asclepiades’ (Il. tv, 204). Now, no mor- 
tal in Homer carries a patronymic from 
a god. Homer does not, therefore, rec- 
ognise Asclepius as divine. He is the 
purely human father of the Achaean 
doctors. Later this question arose in va- 
rious forms. In his “Republic” (408C) 
Plato brings in the medical treatment 
given by Asclepius and the Asclepiadae. 
In the course of his argument he intro- 
duces the question of the divinity of 
Asclepius. “The tragedians,” he says, 
“and Pindar acknowledged that Ascle- 
pius was the son of Apollo, but they 
said also that Asclepius was bribed into 
healing a rich man who was at the point 
of death.” The speaker is made to say 
that he will not believe both. “If he was 
the son of a god, he was not avaricious; 
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if he was avaricious he was not the son 
of a god.” 

Pausanias, the peripatetic antiquary 
of Hadrian’s period, also raised the same 
question (2. 26. 10). He held that Ascle- 
pius was a god from the beginning, and 
did not merely acquire this dignity in 
the course of time. He based his belief 
on a line in Homer where he calls 
Machaon the ‘mortal son of Asclepius,’ 
‘which is, as if he said, the son of a god’ ~ 


(IL. rv, 194). 


In Hellenistic times a certain Dictys 
Cretensis, who wrote a version of the 
Trojan War,’ in which he omits divine 
intervention, and introduces the events 
of the war in a different order from 


Homer, tells us that Machaon and Poda- 


leirius were of the family of Asclepius 
(geniti), and that they were accepted 
(asciti) for that war on account of their 
skill (solertiam) in the medical art. 

The so-called Catalogue in the second 
Iliad (Il. m, 729) says that the troops 
led by the sons of Asclepius came from 
Tricca, a town in the Greek province 
which came to be called in later times 
Thessaly. ‘The name of Tricca survives 
in the modern town of Triccala, a place 
with about twenty thousand inhabit- 
Allen" discussing the Catalogue 
of Ships in the second Iliad says that 
according to recent archaeology, “a re- 
view of Homeric geography impresses 
us with a great sense of its reality.” 
Wace and Thompson,’ the renowned 
excavators of Thessalian sites, uphold 
this view, saying that the Catalogue 
is a “plausible pre-dorian document.” 
“Chiron,” says T. W. Allen, “had an 
academy on Mount Pelion, which was 
attended by, amongst other heroes, 
Asclepius all the way from Tricca, and 
the mountain belonged, if to anyone, 
to Chiron.” | 

Homer says that Chiron gave to 
Asclepius the pharmaka which Machaon 


‘ 


his son used when performing his sur- 
gical duties (Il. 1v, 219). This indicates 
that Asclepius was the pupil of Chiron, 
as Achilles was also (Il. x1, 832). ‘There 
is no suggestion that Asclepius was in 
any sense a divinity. There is no men- 
tion of snake worship or dream oracles. 
His sons were not only medical officers 
but they were in charge of troops as 
well. The value of trained surgery 1s 
made manifest in the poem. Doctors are 
worth many other soldiers because of 
their skill (Il. x1, 514). The sons of 
Asclepius are not the only officers 
trained in skilled first aid. At a busy 
time Homer states simply that the doc- 
tors skilled in ‘many pharmaka’ are in 
attendance healing the wounds (Il. xvi, 
28). Agenor the Trojan acts as a surgeon 
on the spot (Il. x1, 598). Companions 
in arms have to perform their skilled 
part too (Il. v, 112; x1, 844). In curious 
contrast we find the Olympian gods also 
performing tasks of surgical emergency. 
Paieon, the god of Medicine, heals in 
a perfectly normal way (Il. v, 401; v, 
899). Leto and Artemis, because they 
are the mother and sister of Apollo, 
heal Aeneas in the temple of Pergamon 
at Ilium (Il. v, 447). Apollo too heals 
forthwith (Il. xvi, 528), ‘making pains 
to cease and staunching the dark blood,’ 
suggesting divine power to present a 
medical miracle. 

A small portion of a hymn ascribed 
to Homer relating to Asclepius survives, 
and says that he was the son of Apollo 
and ‘healer of sicknesses.’ It goes on to 
tell us that ‘he was a great joy to men 


_ and a soother of evil pangs.’ 


But for Pindar we might have re- 
mained entirely ignorant of the birth 
and death of Asclepius. It is a moving 
human drama. Pindar was born about 
522 B.c. and as a Boeotian knew many 
of the old traditions of ruling families. 
He himself belonged to the aristocratic 
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house of the Aegeidae. The mother of 
Asclepius was Coronis, a princess of the 


Lapiths in Thessaly, a barony with an 


ancient lineage. A wandering suitor 
from Arcadia becomes the father of her 
child. Apollo, to whom the mythic fancy 
traces her betrothal, gets angry: The 
princess dies in fire at the time of her 
confinement (Pyth. m, 38). Apollo 
snatches the newly born babe and takes 
him to the Magnesian Centaur so that 
he, Chiron, would teach him to heal 
mortal men of painful maladies. Else- 
where” I have suggested that Coronis 
perhaps died of puerperal fever. Her 
kinsmen placed her on the wall of fire. 
Many other women, Pindar says, died 
at the same time, and presumably in the . 
same way. An epidemic of puerperal — 
fever might well have reached this form 
after many centuries of folk-tale. Pindar 
tells us the scope of Chiron’s teaching 
and the many duties that Asclepius 
came to be able to perform. This pas- 
sage will be quoted later. “Would,” 
says Pindar, “that the rugged monster 
with spirit kindly to men, were reign- 
ing still in Pelion’s glens, even as when, 
in olden days, he reared Asclepius, that 
gentle craftsman, who drove pain from 
the limbs that he healed, that hero 
who gave aid in all manner of maladies” 
(Pyth. m1, 4). | 

Neither in Homer nor in Pindar 
do we find that Asclepius is in any 
Way associated with snakes or snake 
worship. But when the Greek artist 
began to portray him and his activity, 
he is usually shown along with a staff 
and a serpent coiled around it. From 
earliest times a notable controversy has 
existed as to whether Asclepius was a 
real man, or in some sort of fashion, 
the human embodiment of the snake. 
Frazer, commenting ‘on a passage of 
Pausanias (2, 10, 3) relating to the sanc- 
tuary, or Asclepieion at Sicyon™ (11, 
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65), says in reference to the words that 
the ‘god was brought to them’ 1.e. at 
Sicyon ‘in the likeness of a serpent,’ that 
it is certain that originally Asclepius 
was neither more nor less than a ser- 
pent, which at a later time. was trans- 
formed into an anthropomorphic god 
with the serpent symbol. He quotes an- 
other passage of Pausanias (2, 23, 7) 
concerning the foundation of Epidau- 
rus Limera, and the story of the intro- 
duction of the cult into Rome in B.c. 
291, on both of which occasions the god 
was brought forth in the form of a ser- 
pent. He instances that serpents were 
supposed to be gifted with a knowledge 
of plants which revive the dead. As- 
clepius, according to the myth, restored 
Hippolytus and others to life after they 
were dead. A serpent was known to 
renew itself by sloughing its skin peri- 
odically, so it was the natural symbol 
of healing. Alice Walton, in 1894,° con- 
sidered that Asclepius was an earth 
spirit manifesting itself in dreams. ‘The 
serpent stood as a power against sick- 
ness. “The animal,’ she says, 
venerated because of its relation with 
the soul in primitive thought.” First 
the serpent was a fetish, the dwelling 
of the soul, second it was the soul, and 
lastly it was the symbol of the soul. ‘The 
serpent had oracular gifts, and from 
very early times could foretell the fu- 


ture. 


According to Miss J. E. Harrison® 
(1903), the god Asclepius was a typical 
instance of a hero-healer. “In token,” 
she says, “of his humble birth as the 
ghost of a mortal, the snake. always 
clings to Asclepius.” “But,” she adds, 
‘when the god developed from snake 
to human form, the snake he once was 
remains coiled about his staff.” 

Farnell’s position’ was that Asclepius 
was in reality an early physician with 
super-normal powers. 
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“The mysterious beast, the serpent, 
was equally the familiar of the buried 
hero, and the nether god.” How did 
the Greek people in historic times re- 
gard the question? ‘“The hero-god”’ says 
Farnell “was regarded by the Hellenes 
of all times as in the most intimate 
sense the founder, the father, and the 
patron of the medical art and _ profes- 
sion.” Farnell’s view, which he ad- 
mitted had fewer adherents than the 
other, was that the theory ought to be 
reckoned with, which explains Ascle- 
plus as a mighty physician, who received 
heroic honours after his death, and who 
gradually, like a few other heroes, ac- 
quired full divinity. 

An exact parallel to this view is 
found in the case of Imhotep’* who 
at one time a physician to the Pharaohs, 
became in time deified, and worshipped 
as the god of medicine in Egypt. 

There is another and medical aspect 
of this serpent question which seems 
to have escaped the attention of the 
professional anthropologist. There 1s 
a close association between the recorded 
prophylaxis and treatment of snake- 
bites and the names of Chiron and 
his pupil Asclepius. Dicaearchus in his 
description of Mount Pelion® and the 
herbs and simples which grew on its 
slopes, says particularly that the moun- 
tain nourishes a plant which seems to 
keep off the dangerous bites of serpents. 
It deprived those who were near at 
hand of every power of injuring by its 
smell, by inducing drowsiness. It killed 
those who had the power to attack. If 
taken in wine it had the power to re- 
store to health those who had been 
bitten. If we look to ‘Theophrastus we 
find a corroboration of this statement. 
He describes three kinds of ‘panakes’ 
or ‘all-heals,’ those belonging to Chiron, 
Asclepius, and Heracles (1x, x1, 1). He 
deals with Chiron’s first, saying it has 
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4 golden flower, and a small root, and 
that it is used for the treatment of 
bites of snakes, vipers, spiders and other 
reptiles. That belonging to Asclepius 
is also used for snake-bites. Diosco- 
rides'® says the same about them (Ch. 
49, 50), while Pliny goes a little far- 
ther (Bk. 25, Ch. 11) and says that 
those ‘panakes’ were discovered by 
those after whom they are called. Dio- 
scorides says that Chiron’s panakes were 
found chiefly on Mount Pelion. There 
is then sufficient evidence to show that 
some sort of medical discovery had 
taken place in primitive times at the 
home of Chiron, where Asclepius was 
taught, which made it possible for those 
early physicians to believe that phar- 
macological properties had been found. 

Those traditions taken in connection 
with what has already been said of a 
long continued family, claiming de- 
scent from Chiron on Mount Pelion, 
must certainly point to the possibility 
that the snake attachment to the person 


of Asclepius arose from those attribu- 


tions. A great discovery of this kind, 
with the promise of incalculable bene- 
fits to humanity, if credited by the 
people, would have been enough to 
evoke awe and admiration for those 
who were the reputed authors of such 
a boon. 

Other drugs such as the ‘aristolochia’ 
are mentioned by ‘Theophrastus 
(9.20.4) for the cure of serpents’ bites, 
and he tells us of an herb in India 
(9.15.2) which makes the blood dis- 
perse, and one which collects the blood 
and draws it to itself, both of which 
are said to have been discovered as 
remedies for the bites of serpents. 

In the Iliad, which describes in epic 
form the events of a few days at the 
end of the ten years’ war for the con- 
quest of Troy, at the beginning of the 
twelfth century B.c., there are four 
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references to Chiron. His name does 
not appear in the Odyssey. The first 
reference is in the fourth Iliad (134f), 
when Menelaus receives a wound. The 
Lord Agamemnon says: ‘The sur- 
geon shall search the wound and lay 
thereon ‘pharmaka’ that shall’ make 
the dark pains to cease.” Machaon, the 
‘peerless’ surgeon, the son of*Asclepius, 
is called. As the arrows were drawn 
forth the sharp barbs were broken back- 
wards. Machaon undid the armour, 
and when he saw the wound he ‘sucked 
out the blood, and with sure knowledge 
(eidas) spread thereon soothing phar- 
maka which of old Chiron had given 
to his father with kindly thought.’ (iv, 
219.) The second mention of Chiron | 
is in the eleventh Iliad. Eurypylus im- 
plores Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, 
to succour him and cut the arrow out 
of his thigh, and wash the black blood 
from it with warm water, and spread 
on it kindly ‘pharmaka’ of healing 
power, whereof men say that he had 
learned from Achilles, whom Chiron 
taught, the most sagacious of the cen- 
taurs (Il. XE, 828-832.) 
Then follows the first account of a 
surgical operation recorded in Europe. 


He spake and clasped the shepherd of 
the host beneath the breast, and led him 
to his hut, and his squire, when he saw 
them, strewed upon the ground hides of 
oxen. There Patroclus made him lie at 
length, and with a knife cut from his 
thigh the sharp piercing arrow, and from 
the wound washed the black blood with 
warm water, and upon it cast a bitter 
root, when he had rubbed it between his 
hands, a root that slayeth pain, which 
stayed all his pangs; and the wound waxed 
dry, and the blood ceased. 


The two other references to Chiron 
mention the spear of ash which Chiron 
received from Peleus (Il. xvi, 143; xix, 
390). The passage above gives intimate 
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detail of the wounds, and the treat- 
ment of them. We note the broken 
arrow in Menelaus, the careful atten- 
tion to procedure in the case of Eury- 
pylus, laying him down, operating, ir- 
rigating the wound, and rubbing in 
the bitter root, which acts as an an- 
algesic and a haemostatic. 

From those and many other passages 
we know that a high level of surgical 
art had been attained in the time of 
Homer and presumably in the time of 
which he wrote. 

So meticulous is the surgical element 
in Homer’s Iliad that some authors, 
such as Seymour’ have come to the 
conclusion that Homer himself must 
have been a regimental surgeon. “The 
anatomical knowledge”’ he says, “‘is al- 
most as advanced as that of Hippoc- 
rates.’’ Homer observes that blood flows 
more freely after a weapon has been 
removed, (x1, 458), that a slight wound 
gives little trouble till it gets dry, (Il. 
‘xi, 266). Homer’s anatomical knowl- 
edge and physiological perception “‘sup- 
pose a medical tradition and a habit 
of accurate observation.” Further eluci- 
dation of Homer’s medical and surgical 
knowledge is to be found in the works 
of Malgaigne,* Daremberg*’** and 
Otto Korner.** 

It seems quite fair to assume that the 
medical knowledge of Homer was of 
the kind and type taught by Chiron 
and handed on to Asclepius, Achilles, 
and to other young noblemen of his 
period. This teaching is far advanced, 
free from the taint of priestcraft and 
supernatural thaumaturgy, and in the 
line of all the fine tradition which 
emerges in the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c. under the guidance and 
leadership of Hippocrates. 

Machaon acted ‘with sure knowl- 
edge’ (Il. tv, 218). The word in Greek 
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(elds ) means that he had a practical 
acquaintance with the means he em- 


‘ployed. Chiron is described as ‘the most 


sagacious of the centaurs’ 
We cannot escape the question that 
arises at once, for in historic times a 
‘centaur’ was half-man, half-horse. 
How then could such a fanciful being 
be our first teacher of medicine? Now 
Homer does not speak of the centaurs 
as bi-formed. He calls them on several 
occasions ‘pheres’ (Latin ferox), which 
means ‘wild men’ (Il. 1, 268; 1, 749). 
They are ‘shaggy’ (Il. u, 743) and have 
their lair amongst the mountains (Il. 
1, 268). They inhabited an area round 
about or on Mount Pelion, and were 
thrust forth of ‘Thessaly, and expelled 
(Il. u, 744). There is no dynasty given 
as is indicated in the other ruling 
baronies there. They are ‘mighty war- 
riors’ (Il. 1, 267). In the twenty-first 
Odyssey (285) we get a glimpse of the 
terrible scene at the marriage feast, 
when the centaurs’ minds are darkened 
with wine, a likely reference to the 
early introduction of alcohol in an un- 
civilized country, as we know that 
Thessaly was. A sentence here has been 
construed to mean that Homer knew 
of the hybrid character of the centaurs. 
“Thence,” he says, ‘““‘began the feud be- 
tween the centaurs and mankind.” In 
the Hymn to Hermes (224), which some 
do not allow to Homer, mention is 
made of the monstrous imprints of the 


tracks of the roughmaned creatures. 


Those two passages are supposed to 
indicate that Homer referred to the 
twy-form of the tribe. 

Much has been written on this sub- 
ject, and even a summary cannot be 
given within the limits of this paper. © 
The reader is referred to the works of 
Sir Sidney Colvin,” ** and Baur of 
Yale,” for full accounts of the centaurs 
in Ancient Greek art. One or two quo- 
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tations must suffice. Sir Sidney Colvin may represent the tradition recorded 
believed that the notion of the centaur by Diodorus Siculus (Iv, 12) that ‘Her- 
arose from processes of nature and not cules unwittingly by a shot from his 


Fic. 1. BRONZE FROM OLYMPIA 


from any circumstance in human prog- 
ress like the art of riding. “The wise 
and prophetic Chiron would be the 
nobler counterpart, nobler because first 
conceived as existing in a region which 
was the cradle both of heroic legends 
and the healing arts of Greece.” 
“The myth absorbed into itself the 
memories of human _ struggles. A 
weighty accretion of significance eth- 
ical, political, and historical was added. 
Those memories are accounts of 
achievements of generation after gen- 
eration of primitive men, pioneers, re- 
claimers, and founders of civilisation.”’ 

A bronze relief (Fig. 1)* found at a 
low level at Olympia shows one of the 
earliest representations of the centaur.”° 
It may be Hercules and Chiron. For it 

*The writer desires to acknowledge the 
kind permission to reproduce Figures 1, 2, 
and 3 from Vol. I of The Journal of Hel- 


lenic Studies by the Society for Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies. 


bow killed the centaur Chiron, who was 
admired for his knowledge of healing.’ 
Along with it was a female figure, said 
to be the ‘Asiatic Artemis.’ Baur 
reached the conclusion that the centaur 
idea came from the Hittites, to whom 
the thoroughbred horse was known as 
early as 2000 B.c. Baur thought the art 
type had much to do with fixing the 
conception. The opinion of E. Gardner 
was that the imagination of the centaur 
may have first come about from some 
‘too literal interpretation of a metaphor 
used by an early poet.’*’ 

But art could not divest itself entirely 
of Chiron’s humanity. In the art of vase- 
painting the figure of Chiron always 
retains, unless in very exceptional cases, 
the attributes of a wise and venerable 
person. He is always the draped philos- 
opher, encumbered with half a horse 
a tergo. The vase makers were unwilling 
to increase his activity at the expense 
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of his humanity. ‘‘Art kept,” says Miss 
J. E. Harrison” (384) “the more primi- 
tive and human type, for he is the 
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trainer of heroes, the utterer of wise 
saws, the teacher of all the gentle arts 
of medicine and music; he has the kind 
heart of a man.” 

The illustration here given (Fig. 2) 
is the charming design from a wine jar 
in the British Museum (B.M. Cat. B. 
620). 

The tree branch that Chiron carries 
and the little tree growing in the 
middle of the scene symbolise the ‘phar- 
maka’ taken from the sylvan garden of 
Pelion. Father and son may be Peleus 
and Achilles, or as Miss Harrison says, 
the child may be even Asclepius or 
Jason. 

The second figure (Fig. 3) of Chiron 
and his disciples is from a woodcut 
taken from a free-style vase in the 
Louvre.” 

Returning now to Pindar we note 
that he venerates.the memory of the 
Aeacid family, of whom Chiron was 
one, as according to later belief his 
daughter Endeis married Aeacus, the 
father of Peleus and Telamon. Pindar 
glories in recounting the heroic deeds 
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of the family. Again and again he eulo- 
gises Chiron, calling him by many epi- 
thets of great magnanimity. Chiron is 


eae 
Bee 


‘inspired sage,’ ‘wise,’ and ‘divine,’ and 
has ‘a spirit kindly to mankind.’ He 
‘smiles softly with kindly brow.’ The 
date of the paean (Pyth. 11) where he 
describes the medical functions of As- 
clepius is 474 B.c. The following are his 
words: 


And those whosoever came, suffering 
from the sores of nature, or with their 
limbs wounded either by gray bronze or 
by far-hurled stone, or with bodies wast- 
ing away with the summer’s heat or win- 
ter’s cold, he loosed or delivered divers 
of them from diverse pains, tending some 
of them with kindly incantations, giving 
to others a soothing potion, or haply 
swathing their limbs with simples, or re- 
storing others by the knife. 


The diseases are the sores of nature, 
wounds of the flesh, the effects of sum- 
mer heat and winter cold, and those 
conditions he treated by medical atten- 
tion in the shape of incantations, sooth- 
ing herbs, and surgical skill, by bandag- 
ing or by cutting instruments. It is an 
epitome of the duties a practising doc- 


_tor might have been called upon to 
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)- perform in early times. In the third Healer, Jason, would surely heal, a 
i- Nemean Paean Pindar introduces a_ pupil of the wise Chiron.” 
is statement with the words of solemn im- Homer and Pindar say that Chiron 
id 
le 
Fic. 3. CHIRON RECEIVING ACHILLES 
S- port, ““Oft told by men of yore is the tale taught his pupils the use of the ‘Phar- 
1S I have to tell.”’ ““The Sage Chiron,” he maka.’ What is meant by this word? 
says, “nurtured the youth of Jason, and We find it used in several senses in 
1g after him that of Asclepius, whom he Homer's epics. As medical herbs they 
ir taught the gentlehanded lore of the are employed internally. Those may be 
or ‘pharmaka.’ ”’ healing or baneful (Od. rv, 230). ‘They 
st- Here he refers to the teaching of are applied externally (Il. tv, 191), asa 
n- Jason, the hero of the Argonautic Ex- magic charm in the hands of Circe 
TS pedition. The word Jason, as the scho- (Kirke) the sorceress (Od. x, 390), and 
ne liast on the Pythian Paean, tv,” ob- here an antidote is given which is also 
18 serves, is derived from the Greek word a pharmakon. The pharmakon is a poi- 
ly meaning healing (iasis). He was called son, as when Odysseus went to Ephyra 
™ so because he was taught ‘iasis,’ healing, for a poison for his arrows (Od. 1, 261), 
by Chiron. But in the various histories or when Hector is compared to a ser- 
e, or accounts of the Argo, none of which pent that has fed on evil herbs (Il. xx, 
n- come from the actual period, no refer- 94). The poisonous drugs are ‘man- 
se ence can be found to any particular killing’ (Od. 1, 261) or ‘lifedestroying’ 
n- healing activity of Jason himself. This (Od. 1, 329). The external applications 
h- is taken by Miss Bacon” to suggest that may be soothing (Il. Iv, 219), or pain- 
g- the name is a real name, and not im- assuaging (II. v, 401). It was one of the 
an posed by cult, or superimposed mytho- pharmaka which Helen cast into the 
\C- logical accretion. “‘A fictitious hero,’ wine (nepenthes), a pharmakon ‘to lull 
to she says, ‘would cut a better figure; a all pain and anger, and bring forgetful- 
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ness to every sorrow. She got those 
‘cunningly devised pharmaka’ from 
Egypt, where ‘earth the graingiver 
yields them in greatest plenty (Od. rv, 
227). ‘Nepenthes’ is a pre-Greek word, 
that is, it belongs to the language spoken 
before the Wiro, or Indo-European 
speech, came to Greece. 

Homer thus employs the word freely 
in a general therapeutic sense. On one 
occasion Patroclus uses ‘pharmaka’ that 
are described as ‘healing remedies for 
his dark pangs’ (Il. xv, 394). While the 
lethal effects of dangerous drugs or 
herbs were known long before Homer’s 
period, this is the first appearance of 
their significance in European litera- 
ture. The virtues or evils of the herbs 
belong to themselves and not because 
of any preternatural or divine associa- 
tion. Homer tells us that a certain Aga- 
mede knew all the ‘pharmaka’ that the 
‘wide earth nourishes’ (Il. x1, 741). The 
word ‘pharmakon’ is said to be cognate 
to a word with the meaning ‘to sing’ 
in the ancient Wiro language of Lithu- 
-ania.”? 

Diseases or maladies are the result of 
divine interference. Intervention by the 
unseen powers is marked in many pas- 
sages. An angry god assails the father 
whose life is welcome to the sight of his 
children (Od. v, 396). Sickness is sent by 
mighty Zeus (Od. rx, 411). An evil god 
is the assailant (Od. x, 64). Such a host 
of ills, Penelope says, some god has sent 
against her (Od. xix, 129). Divine as- 
sistance is available when needed. A 
god can hear a prayer, however far away 
he is. Whether in Lycia or Troy, every- 
where the god has power to listen to a 
man that is in sorrow (Il. xvi, 515). A 
god can bring a man safe home from 
distant lands (Od. 11, 231). But a god 
is hard for mortal man to quell (Od. tv, 
397). Che belief in supernatural agency 
is well expressed in two places in the 
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poems. The gods know all (Od. tv, 379) 
and can do everything (Od. x, 306). It 
is Apollo who brings the loathsome 
pestilence to the Achaeans (II. 1, 97). 
They seek a seer to tell them why the 
god is angry (Il. 1, 64). Teucre prays to 
Apollo to heal him of his grievous 
wounds and give him might (Il. xvi, 
515). 

What does Pindar mean by saying 
that Chiron taught Asclepius to ‘tend 
with kindly incantations’ some of those 
who were suffering? The word here for 
incantations is ‘epaoidai.’ ‘The only ref- 
erence in Homer to this adjunct to 
medical treatment is in the nineteenth 
Odyssey (457) when certain persons 
bound the wound of Odysseus skilfully, 
and ‘stayed the black blood with a song 
of healing.’ ‘The passage records imme- 
diately thereafter, that they got Odys- 
seus well healed of his wound. This is 
a very significant statement for Homer 
to make. Some think that as it is the 
only reference of the kind in the epics, 
it implies that recourse to such incanta- 
tions or chants of healing was seldom 
had. But the mere fact that it is men- 
tioned at all indicates that it may have 
been quite a usual method of assisting 
in the cure. Homer is not a medical 
treatise. On the back of’some of the 
leaves of the Edwin Smith Papyrus of 
the seventeenth century B.c., a scribe 
wrote or copied a series of incantations 
against plague. Similar formulas are 
also to be found in the Ebers Papyrus 
of the sixteenth century B.c.*” Those 
formulae in the papyri are not included 
in the cure. Isis is implored to impart 
healing properties to the remedies in 
use. | | 
In historical times we find frequent 
references to the employment of ‘epaoi- 
dai.. This form of so-called magic 
lingered long in, the high civilization 
of Greece. Plato in his “Theaetatus” 
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(149C) says that by potions and incan- 
tations the midwives arouse the pangs 


of childbirth. Hippocrates in his trea- 


tise on ‘The Sacred Disease’ scoffs at the 
idea that the sacred disease, epilepsy, 1s 
divine. He says it is no more divine than 
any other disease, and that conjurors 
and charlatans using divinity as a pre- 
text, apply purifications and incanta- 
tions which are safe to themselves. 
Theophrastus again, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, tells us that men purify horses 
and sheep with the black hellebore at 
the same time chanting an incantation 
(g. 10. 4). What has been said points to 
continuity of medical practice from the 
period of the papyri mentioned till the 
time of Hippocrates. Another example 
may be quoted. In the Edwin Smith 
Papyrus* there is a description of 
forcible reduction for dislocation of the 
mandible. In the first century of this 
era, Apollonius of Kitium in Cyprus 
making a commentary on the treatise 
by Hippocrates ‘On Joints’ recom- 
mends in detail a method of reduction 
exactly similar to that given in the 
papyrus. For further exposition of the 
subject of ‘epaoidai’ see Welcker’s 
work.*” 

Chiron taught his pupils the craft of 
song to assist the efficacy of his herbs. 
He was a seer or prophet (Pindar Pyth. 
Ix, 38). ‘The word physician-seer occurs 
in early Greek literature, the ‘iatroman- 
tis.’ (Aesch. Eumen: 62. Suppl. 269). 
The prophet, the diviner, the music- 
monger, the physician, were all often 
the same person. It is of note that 
Homer places the ‘iatros’ along with 
the prophet, the minstrel, and the 
ship’s carpenter as craftsmen of particu- 
lar value to the people (demioergoi) 


(Od. xv, 383). As Principal Halliday* 


has said ‘“‘they are complementary to 
one another.” By Homer’s time they 
were becoming differentiated in their 
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functions. Plato used the word ‘demi- 
oergos’ for medical practitioners (Symp. 
186D). ‘The same word was employed 
by the Ionian philosophers for the 
‘fashioner of the universe’ (Plato, 
Timaeus. 40C). 

Incantations used for various ritual 
purposes originated musical rhythms. 
Those were the fore-runners of song, 
and later of the drama. The ritual for — 
medical treatment brought music and 
medicine together. Thaletas, the Cre- 
tan, cured the Spartans by his music. 
Plutarch in a long dissertation on mu- 
sic (Plut. Moral. 1146D) says “Chiron, 
that most sage and learned master and 
bringer-up of youth taught Achilles. 
Chiron was a teacher not of music only, 
but of justice and medicine besides.” 
Chiron taught Achilles to play the 
lyre, the cithara. Paieon the god of 
medicine in Homer’s theogony had the 
same name attached to him as that 
given to the early song to the god, the 
paeon. By Homer’s time they were dif- 
ferentiated. But the name is the same. 
Very early in human thought the song 
became anthropomorphised. The god 
arose from the conception of the use of 
the chant. Further discussion of this 
theme is without the scope of this 
paper. 

The art of Chiron was conceived to 
have divine origin. Diodorus says that 
the medical art was devised from ‘man- 
tike’ (v. 74), that is from the function of 
the seer, who was in touch with divine 
sources. Yet Chiron, unlike Asclepius, 
was never worshipped as a god. Certain 
passages in literature suggest that he 
might have been, had it not been for 
the association he came to have with the 
centaur myth. Dicaearchus, already 
mentioned, gives us a graphic descrip- 
tion of a ceremony which took place on 
Mount Pelion.* (107) “In the greatest 
heat of summer, when the dog-star rose, 
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a procession of men of good birth and 
in the prime of life, all chosen by the 
priest and clad in sheeps’ skins, as- 
cended through the pine woods to the 
cave of Chiron and the sanctuary of 
Zeus at the top of the mountain.” 
Clemens of Alexandria mentions that 
in a treatise by a certain Monimos, a 
statement is made that in the Thessa- 
lian Pella, an Achaean man, was sacri- 
_ficed to Peleus and Chiron’® (Farnell. 
Heroes. p. 310). Plutarch saying how 
the ancients used plants in the practice 
of medicine tells us that in his day the 
Magnesians in Thessaly offered to 
Chiron, who was the first to profess and 
practice physic in those parts, the first 
fruits of those herbs by which in olden 
times patients were healed (646D). 
Aeschylus makes use of the traditions 
and legends surrounding Chiron by 
making him take the place of Prome- 
theus on Caucasus and give up his 
immortality so that he could die a natu- 
ral death. This is a curious early in- 
stance of substitution, for the poet 
makes the divine Chiron, for he is a 
certain “one of the gods” (Prom. Vinct. 
1059) become man and suffer death for 
the purposes of almighty Zeus. This is 
the more noteworthy because of the 
claim Aeschylus causes Prometheus to 
make that he, Prometheus, was the first 
to bring the benefits of medicine to hu- 
manity (Prom. Vinct. 478 ff.). 

Pindar says that Jason and Asclepius 
_ were taught the ‘gentle-handed lore’ of 
the pharmaka by Chiron (Nem. 3.55). 
Farnell says** in his Commentary on 
this passage that “the only value of this 
clause is to approve Chiron as a trained 
expert in education.” But there is 
rather more than that in the said clause. 
The Greek word here for ‘lore’ is 
‘nomos.’ It is not translated correctly 
or fully by ‘lore.’ The history of the 
word ‘nomos’ shows that it was used at 
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a very early date as signifying some- 
thing in use, then what is customary; 
then it became ordinance, law, what is 
‘de rigueur.’ Eventually it became ap- 
plied to laws themselves, as in the case 
of Solon’s laws. But the word came also 
to have a meaning relating to music, 
It was the name given to an ancient ode 
or dithyramb, a song sung to the honour 
of a god. The word was also used for 
the decrees of the earliest European 
legal administration, in the Amphycty- 
onic Council. Thus medicine, music, 
and legal procedure seem to have had, 
if not a common origin, at least a com- 
mon basis, in respect that they were 


regulated, and, as we say, systematised 


and arranged according to an orderly 
pattern. The gentle-handed ‘nomos’ of 
the pharmaka means therefore that 
the study of the medicine of the day 
was put in proper order for educational 
purposes. 

This ‘nomos’ was_ gentle-handed 
(uarakdxepa) (Nem. 3.92). The com- 
bination of the words ‘gentle’ and 
‘hand’ here is an undoubted pun on the 
name of Chiron. In the great etymo- 
logical dictionaries the name Chiron 
was derived from ‘Cheir’ the hand. He 
was ‘der Mann der Hand,’ Welcker 
says.” But there doubt on this 
point. The word ‘Cheiron’ in Greek 
also means ‘worse.’ Miss Walton® made 
two suggestions in her monograph on 
Asclepius. One is that the name may 
have been given to Chiron as he ‘be- 
longed to a poor and barbarous coun- 
try’ as Thessaly had been for centuries. 
The other is that the frequent allusions 
to Chiron in literature in connection 
with healing may have led to the change 
which occurred in the meaning of the 
word ‘Cheirourgia.’ The combination 
of the words ‘cheir,’ the hand and 
‘ergos, work, does not occur until the 
time of Thucydides (8.69) when it 
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means ‘violent action.’ It is not until z@zos). The earliest meaning of the 


the time of Hippocrates and Plato that 
it came to mean a surgery. Before that 


word ‘dike’ is ‘right,’ or ‘correct.’ It 
then came to mean right judgement, 
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date Sophocles had used the words 
‘cheiro-technes iatorias,’ the ‘hand ex- 
pert in medicine,’ for the physician 
(Trachin. 1000). The name Chiron in 
the minds of fifth century Greeks stood 
for the art of the ‘iator’ and for surgery 
too, which was then becoming differen- 
tiated in Greece. It is clear, therefore, 
that in all probability the name of 
Chiron is incorporated into the word 
‘cheirourgia,’ which has come down to 
us through the French as the word ‘sur- 
geon.’ Hippocrates employs a word 
‘cheiro-tribie’ to mean the practice of 
medicine (Hipp. 28.33). Here again the 
name of Chiron may be intended. 
Chiron according to Homer was the 
‘Most sagacious’ of the centaurs 


later assuming the force of judgement — 
in general. Then later it meant justice, 
law, and sometimes truth. Compare our 
own English words ‘right’ and ‘rights.’ 
Chiron was a person who was most able 
to make correct judgements. It reminds 
us of the interpretation of the word 
‘nomos,’ in having a judicial flavour. 
The quality of being ‘dikaios’ was 
‘dikaiosune.’ Chiron had a flair for ‘jus- 
tice.’ This is reflected in the word of 
Xenophon,” and his enthusiasm for 
Chiron’s wisdom. “Those whom the 
gods love even to this day, and the evil 
envy were made so perfect through the 
care they learned from Chiron, that 
when troubles fell upon the state or any 
king of Greece, they were composed 
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through his influence.” The ancients 
always associated this ‘dikaiosune’ with 
the character and influence of Chiron. 
Plato calls him the ‘most wise’ (Hipp. 
371C. Rep. 391C). Euripides refers to 
him as the ‘most holy man’ (Iphig. in 
Aul. 926). The lofty tributes of Pindar 
have already been given. Plutarch in a 
remarkable passage compares Plato to 
Chiron, saying that Plato by the doc- 
trine of Socrates, which he has given us, 
has provided us with even another 
Chiron, in that he cureth and healeth 
the greater infirmities and more griev- 
ous maladies of the soul (Mor. 387D). 

A passage in the Sixth Pythian Paean 
of Pindar (21 ff.) quotes some injunc- 
tions which Chiron gave to Achilles. 
This infers that those advices were 
given in verse form. ‘They are usually 
called “The Precepts’ of Chiron, and 
the few that are left are to be found in- 
corporated in the works of Hesiod. Five 
or perhaps six small passages of “The 
Precepts” survive. First, that mentioned 
above, one from the scholiast on the 
same passage, one from Plutarch’s Mo- 
ralia (1034E), one from his De Oraculo 


Defectu (415C), one from Quintilian | 


(I, 1, 15), and possibly an adapted por- 
tion in the Epodes of Horace (13,11). 
Quintilian stated that a certain Aris- 
tophanes was the first to reject the ‘Pre- 
cepts’ as being the work of Hesiod. Pau- 
sanias (9.31.5) at a later date discusses 
the difficulty. He says that the Boeo- 
tians themselves considered that Hesiod 
wrote the ‘Works’ only. Some suppose 
that Hesiod wrote the ‘Precepts’ and 
employed the name of Chiron for lit- 
erary purposes. ‘There is also a reference 
in “The Greek Anthology’ to a book 
called the ‘Cheironis Biblos.’ (Anth. 7. 
158). Perhaps one of the quotations 


from Plutarch may be given. “‘Decide 


no suit until you have heard both sides 
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speak.” The Greek words are ‘yn§e 
Sixny duxaoOns, and recall what has been 
said on the subject of ‘dikaios.’ There is 
also said to have been a fragment of 
Democritus entitled ‘Cheironika prob- 
lemata.’ Chiron may have been the 
actual author of a poem on the subject 
of advices to Achilles. ‘There is nothing 
improbable in this conclusion. | 
“Writing had been in common use 
for centuries in the lands adjoining the 
Aegean and the Mediterranean on the 
east; and if Cadmus or anyone else in- 
introduced writing into Greece about 
the fourteenth century B.c. that gives 
plenty of time for the establishment of 
the practice, and for the production of 
those earlier efforts which: must have 
preceded the consummate technique 
of Homer” (Kenyon*’). 
Should the supposition be correct, it — 
follows that the work of Chiron, the 
teacher of Asclepius, and the founder 
of the Asclepiad art of medicine, must 
be ranked as the earliest European lit- 
erary effort of which we are aware. 
The “Mulo-medicina Chironis” is 
the main source of the early book on 
Veterinary Medicine written by Flavius 
Vegetius Renatus called ‘“‘Digestorum 
artis mulo-medicina Libri 1v’ about the 
beginning of the fifth century of our 
era.*" 8 Tt is a translation in rustic 
Latin by one Claudius Hermerus, of an 
early Greek original ascribed to Chiron, 
the centaur, now lost. The other por- 
tion of the book by Vegetius is taken 
from a previous writer on Veterinary 
Medicine, a certain veterinary officer 
called Apsyrtus, who acted in the army 
of Constantine the Great in 333-334 A.D. 
In the ‘“Mulo-medicina Chironis” there 
are constant references to old authors. 
The Latin translation by Hermerus is 
in very poor debased Latin, and the 
date of Hermerus is uncertain. The 
name of Apsyrtus is the same as that of 
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THE CHIRON GROUP IN THE VIENNA DIOSCURIDES 
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the brother of Medea, the sorceress 
daughter of King Aeetes of Colchis, 


who figures in the traditional mythol- 
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ogy of the Argonautic expedition. 
There is nothing in the legendary story 
of Apsyrtus which indicates that he was 
in any way versed in veterinary lore. As 
the name of Chiron is also taken from 
the traditions of the Argo, the name 
Apsyrtus may have been similarly 
adopted by some one who lived much 
later. Curiously, the portion attributed 
to Chiron shows an advanced know- 
ledge of animal diseases and their treat- 
ment. It is not impossible that origi- 
nally, as has been suggested in regard 
to the ‘Precepts,’ the work came from 
the hand of Chiron, undergoing altera- 
tions from time to time. That it was 
credited to Chiron by subsequent au- 
thorities is shown by the writings of 
later authors. Suidas, the lexicographer 
of the tenth century A.D., mentions the 
‘Precepts’ and affirms that Chiron was 
the first to find ‘iatriken’ through herbs, 
and that he composed a volume on vet- 
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erinary medicine called the ‘Hippi- 
atrika. 

Saint Isidore of Seville, a Christian, 
who wrote a book on Etymologies in 
636 aA.p.,*° says that a certain Greek 
called Chiron founded the ‘medicina’ 
of draught horses (jumentorum). The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
of the present day has assumed the fig- 
ure of Chiron on armorial bearings. 

Chiron gave Asclepius the pharmaka 
‘with kindly thought’ (Il. rv, 219). Pin- 
dar declared that Chiron had a ‘mind 
that loved mankind.’ ‘These are notable 
expressions for they are the first indica- 
tions in European literature of the sen- 
timents which later became enshrined 
in the ethics of the Christian religion. 
Schultze® (g2) states that Pindar had in 
view ‘virum corpore ferum, animo 
avdpary gidw, and adds ‘id est humanis- 
simus.’ The Asclepiad traditions were 
based on a lofty ideal of sympathy with 
suffering humanity. Those traditions 


were based on the teaching given to 


Asclepius by the most wise Chiron. A 
high philanthropic outlook character- 
ised the endeavours of the ‘iatroi,’ and 
the Hippocratic oath, so dear to Euro- 
pean medicine, bears in every line its 
ancient lineage of considerate self- 
effacing altruism, which happily con- 
tinues even unto our own day. As- 
clepius himself is described as ‘soter,’ 
saviour, and ‘philolaos,’ a lover of the 
people. He is also ‘philanthropus,’ a 
lover of men. The Greeks consecrated 
their art to him. Long afterwards Galen 
almost repeats Plato’s phrase calling 
Asclepius our ancestral god, even at- 
tributing to him cures by scientific 
methods. The Hippocratic Oath may 
or may not be the work of Hippocrates, 
but it sanctifies to us the consensus of 
the time in regard to the treatment of 
the ailing. “He will keep his life and his 
profession in the ways of purity and 
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righteousness.” This sentence is an echo 
of Chiron’s ‘dikaiosune.’ Farnell* con- 
cluded that this solemn formula is ‘‘of 
the highest importance for the history 
of European culture.” “It is,” he says, 
“the culminating proof that our earliest 
medical schools unlike any other secu- 
lar associations, were conceived to pos- 
sess a divine charter, and the lofty ideal 
of professional principle which honour- 
ably distinguishes our modern medi- 
cine, owes something doubtless to reli- 
gious influences, which we can trace 
back through Christianity to the divine 
physician of Greece.” 

The object of this study is to trace 
the character of our art and profession 
even further back to the gentle-handed 
Chiron who taught Asclepius his art, 
and who so impressed his personality 
on his pupils, the heroes of his time, 
and on the trend of the science of heal- 
ing so far as human knowledge had car- 
ried it, that his influence yet remains 
deeply imbedded in the ancient sources 
of our loved and cherished calling.. 

The engraving of Asclepius (Fig. 4) 
reproduced in this paper is taken from 
the rare second edition of the ‘Tkones’ 
of Johannes Sambucus* published first 
in 1574, and later in Antwerp in 1603. 
The great illuminated herbals of Eu- 
rope up to and beyond the time when 
printing began, contained graphic 
paintings of Chiron handing over this 
herb to Asclepius, Artemis, and others. 
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Consideration of those must await an- 
other occasion. A very early example 
may, however, be included in this nar- 
rative. The writings of Dioscorides re- 
lating to medical herbs were put into 
manuscript form, and richly illumin- 
ated as a wedding gift to the Princess 
Anicia Juliana, the daughter of Oly- 
brius, the emperor of the West, in the 
year 612 A. D. The original work has 
survived and can be seen in Vienna. 
The University of Leyden published 
the volume in two parts in facsimile in 
1906.‘ Our illustration copied from 
one of the pages of the facsimile (Fig. 
5) shows a group of ancient physicians 
with Chiron, the centaur, in the middle 
of the upper part. The figure is blurred 
with time, but unmistakable. His name 
is at the top. The figure of Machaon, 
the son of Asclepius, is seen on the 
upper left. ‘This illuminated page is to 
be seen reproduced in the work of 
Bernouilli.* 

The picture of Chiron teaching 
Achilles (Fig. 6) is worthy of a final 
comment not only because of its quaint 
representation but also on account of 
the letter-press accompanying it. Above 
he is the counsellor of princes. Below, 
the Latin verse bears out the ancient 
traditions of his double nature. The il- 
lustration is taken from a remarkable 
work entitled ‘Emblemata’ by Andreas 
Alciatus, published in Antwerp in 
1608.* 
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FRANCIS PEYRE PORCHER, M.D. 
(1824-1895) 


By JONATHAN M. TOWNSEND, M.D. 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


M.D., LL.D., was born at Ophir 
Plantation, St. John’s Berkeley, 
S.C., December 14, 1824, the 
same year in which the Medical Col- 
lege of South Carolina was founded. 
He died at his home, 38 Meeting Street, 
Charleston, $.C., November 19, 1895, 
and was buried in Trinity “Black Oak”’ 
churchyard, St. John’s Berkeley. 

Dr. Porcher was in the fifth genera- 
tion from the Huguenot, Dr. Isaac 
Porcher,’* who fled to London about 
1863, from the intolerance of Louis xiv 
of France on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Dr. Isaac Porcher landed in 
Charleston about 1686,’ and settled at 
what is now Ladson, Goose Creek Par- 
ish,* attending the historic Goose Creek 
Church.® It is to this French ancestry 
that James Henry Rice” attributes the 
analytical mind which he declared pe- 
culiarly fitted Porcher to “pick out the 
salient points” of the botanical virtues 
of the Southern plants. Inheritance, 
thus, made his botanical studies effec- 
tive and was also potent in giving to 
his mind a botanical urge to solve the 
hidden mysteries of the plants. It is 
worthy of note, also, that these botanical 


studies were made in a period when “‘it | 


was rather regarded as a reproach for 
the educated physician to be at all ad- 
dicted to botanical investigation.”™ 
This medical botanical urge was, no 
doubt, also inherited from his maternal 
grandparents’*; his maternal  great- 
grandfather being ‘Thomas Walter 
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(1750-88) an unnaturalized English im- 
migrant and botanist who, with the 
help of Fraser, collected plants from a 
radius of fifty miles along the banks of 
the Santee River for a botanical gar- 
den."** Specimens from this garden 
may still be seen in Kew Botanical 
Gardens, London, England. Thomas 
Walter’ wrote, in Latin, the ‘Flora 
Caroliniana,” dated “‘from the banks of 
the Santee, goth December, 1787,” and 
published by Fraser in London in 1788; 
a book describing 1000 species from 435 
genera, ‘‘a classical work.” 

Thomas Walter married Sarah Anne 
Peyre; their daughter, Mary Walter, 
married Francis Peyre; and their daugh- 
ter, Isabella Peyre, married Dr. William 
Porcher, the father of Dr. Francis Peyre 
Porcher.” Isabella Peyre, his mother, 
was also interested in the study of 


plants. In a letter to Dr. Joseph Hinton 


Mellichamp”™ ” of James Island, a phy- 
sician and botanist practising at Bluff- 
ton, S. C., Dr. Porcher says of her, “My 
mother knew and well recollected Dr. 
James McBride in Pineville, S.C., 
where they lived. Dr. McBride took 
much notice of her on account of her 
fondness for flowers.” 

This love of flowers and plant-lore, 
inherited from his mother by Porcher, 
stimulated him to increase his knowl- 
edge of plants further, for as a child he 
accompanied the much older Henry 
Ravenel in his walks over the neighbor- 
ing countryside; and, like Ravenel, he 
became a distinguished member of the 
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famous botanical quartet of the Caro- 
lina Tidewater. This quartet included 
Thomas Walter, Dr. James McBride 
(fellow-student with Calhoun at Yale), 
Henry W. Ravenel, and Dr. Francis 
Peyre Porcher.'® And because the mind 
of the youth was bent and the eyes of 
the lad were trainéd to such prompt 
and accurate observation, the man be- 
came a scientist of note. Even at seventy 
years of age, and convalescing from a 
severe illness, he detected in a bunch of 
wild flowers a rare plant, a Trilium 
pumilum, which had been discovered 
by Michaux one hundred years before, 
but had not been seen since. Even the 
discovering eye of Ravenel had failed to 
find it in his many walks. This fine ex- 
ample of Porcher’s knowledge and pow- 
ers of observation won the praise and 
appreciation of J. H. Mellichamp and 
of W. A. Chapman, a distinguished 
botanist of Florida.” 

We have spoken of the influence of 
inheritance in Porcher’s life: the influ- 
ence of his botanical ancestry and the 
influence of his medical ancestry. ‘The 
great disease called influenza, known 
since 412 B.C.,”° gets its name because it 
1s supposed to be due to “astral influ- 
ence.’ Porcher’s mother was to him a 
double influence. She gave to him a rich 
botanical inheritance and she cultivated 
in him, during his life at Sarazin’s Plan- 
tation, his love of flowers. She was an 
outstanding woman and her influence 
upon his whole life cannot be too 
greatly stressed. Left a widow at the age 
of thirty years, with six children to care 
for, she successfully managed the plan- 
tation and each winter took the chil- 
dren to school at Mt. Zion Academy in 
Winnsboro, S.C. Here she placed them 
under the “‘great moulder of men, Hud- 
son,’ who “‘gave his scholars a splendid 
groundwork in Latin and Greek.”’ Por- 
cher’s linguistic ability later enabled 


him to add more honors to his growing 
fame.” 

In 1844, at nineteen years of age, Dr, 
Porcher received an A.B. degree from 
the South Carolina College, now known 
as the University of South Carolina. 
His training here enabled him to read 


‘Latin and Greek fluently. ‘To these, he 


later added a knowledge of French and 
still later, when teaching English toa 
student in Italy, it was said that he 
learned Italian much more rapidly than 
his pupil learned English.”* In a note. 
book, in which he wrote from 1847 to 
1895, there are many literary quota 
tions in the four foreign languages in 
which he became proficient; so pro- 
ficient, indeed, that he not only 
abstracted foreign articles for the 
Charleston Medical Journal and Re. 
view, but for other journals also. From 
1850-55, he and Dr. Daniel James Ca- 
husac Cain edited The Charleston Med- 
ical Journal and Review.® * In 1856 C. 
Happoldt edited it ‘with the assistance 
of Drs. Cain and Porcher.” Dr. Porcher 
again edited it from 1873-1876; in 1873: 
1874 with Dr. Kinloch, and in 1875 
with Dr. Francis LeJau Parker. Of The 
Charleston Medical Journal and Re- 
view, a brilliant South Carolina physt 
cian said that “It was such a scholarly 
review and journal, as would not be pos 
sible for the Medical Faculty of South 
Carolina now to produce.”’*® 

Dr. Porcher graduated from the 
South Carolina Medical College in 
1847, taking first honors in a class of 
seventy-six. His thesis, “A Medico 
Botanical Catalogue of the Plants and 
Ferns of St. John’s Berkeley, S.C.” was 
later published by the faculty of the 
College. He was appointed by the 
American Medical Association to get 
the information that resulted in the 
paper that was read in 1849. He was 
again appointed by the American Med: 
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cal Association on a committee of one, 
to report on the indigenous medicinal 
plants of South Carolina. ‘This paper 
was ready to be read in 1852 but, since 
he was still in Europe, it was not read 
until 1854. Referring to his graduation 
thesis, Kelly and Burbage say, “This 
work proved to be the forerunner and 
groundwork of a very remarkable series 
of books,” as follows: “Sketch of the 
Medical Botany of South Carolina” 
(1849); “The Medical, Poisonous, and 
Dietetic Properties of the Cryptogamic 
Plants of the United States,” being a re- 
port made at the 1854 session of the 
American Medical Association held at 
Richmond, Virginia, and at St. Louis, 
Missouri; ‘““Resources of the Southern 
Fields and Forests’ (war volume, 1863; 
ed. 2, 1869). In addition to these large 
works, he wrote a prize essay entitled, 
“Illustrations of Diseases with the Mi- 
croscope; Clinical Investigations, with 
upwards of 500 original drawings from 
nature and 110 illustrations from 
wood.” There being no one else to do it, 
he made the cuts himself. For this essay, 


a prize of one hundred dollars offered 


by the South Carolina Medical Associa- 
tion was awarded him. At the invita- 
tion of a publishing firm before his 
death, he wrote an article on, “The 
Medicinal and Edible Properties of 
Cryptogamic Plants,” illustrated by the 
most delicate and exquisite pen and ink 
drawings. | 

In order “‘to perfect himself in the 
refinements of his profession,” he went 
to Europe for two years, spending thir- 
teen months in the hospitals of Paris. 
In his article entitled, ‘“Treatment of 
Yellow Fever,’’ read at the South Caro- 
lina Medical Association at Sumter, 
1872, he wrote that he had devoted 
“several months daily to the study and 
practice of the microscope under the 
direction of M. Robin in Paris. This 


microscopic knowledge was to Dr. Por- 
cher what the finding of a book on 
electricity in a second-hand store, on 
the banks of the Seine, was to Pupin”’; 
it was the key that unlocked a great and 
lucrative invention. Not only was the 
microscope to Porcher the open Sesame 
that enabled him to write the prize es- 
say"*; it also materially and efficiently 
aided him in much of his research work. 
Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell, one of the 
“truants in medicine” at about the same 
time, 1851, studied physiology under 
Robin.” Dr. Osler in an article on ante- 
bellum American students at Paris hos- 
pitals mentions Peter G. Gaillard, 
Gibbs, and Peyre Porcher of Charleston 
and says: 


It seems to me that this group of young 
fellows brought back from Paris, first, an 


appreciation of the value of method and 


accuracy in the study of the phenomena of 
disease; secondly, a profound and at the 
same time a much needed distrust of 
drugs; and, thirdly a Gallic refinement 
and culture which stamped them one and 
all as unusual men. 


Dr. Porcher also went to Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland,’* and he 
spent seven months in Florence, Italy, 
studying Italian literature and medi- 
cine. He was a “constant reader of 
Dante, Tasso and Ariosto as long as he © 
lived.’”?° His Florence friends remem- 
bered him. The following is a letter that 
he received: 


Firens, 1854. 

I was very glad to hear you were safely 
arrived to your plantation without en- 
countering any danger over that wide 
large ocean, which has for so many ages 
formed a fatal barrier between the old 
and new worlds. How pleasant must have 
been those days you have past in the 
bosom of your family, among sweet re- 
membrances of your childhood! How 
many interesting tales concerning our 
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manners and customs, milist have ex- 
cited your relations’ curiosity and won- 
der. Nobody will, to be sure, be tired in 
addressing many questions to the traveller, 
who will then compare foreign customs 
with his own native land, his dear South 
Carolina. I have read some chapters of the 
beautiful book I received from you. It is 
very interesting and the author has well 
described the different feelings which rise 
in the mind of an inhabitant of the New 
World, who came from so far to salute the 
cradle of civilization, the Old Mother of 
his forefathers. 

Pray salute very respectfully your 
‘mother and sisters on my part and tell me 
if you still remember our Italy’s blue sky, 
in the silent and shadowy forest of your 
Carolina. I am with great esteem, your 
most humble servant. : 
Rose Ferrucci.”® 


A sonnet was written on Dr. Francis 
Porcher by Sardinian Ghibillini Torni- 
alli.?* It was translated by Simms and 
published in Russell’s Magazine.” 

Porcher’s letters from Europe, signed 


Iatros, started in 1852, telling of his 


voyage across, with his cousin, Dr. Rene 
Ravenel of St. John’s Berkeley. ‘These 
letters continued until 1854. Some ap- 
peared in the Charleston Courier in 
1853. Some European letters written to 
Paul Hamilton Hayne were published 
by him. One letter to Dr. H. W. Rave- 
nel, the botanist, tells of giving Dr. 
Ravenel’s book to the Jardin des 
Plantes.” 
With the exuberant overflow of ideas 
coursing through the brain of the re- 
cent first-honor graduate, and with the 
stimulus of the aptly expressed thoughts 
of the great writers of all time, Porcher 
saw flowing past his mental vision many 
verbal pictures, so finely portrayed that 
it seemed to him a desecration to let 
_ them sink into the oblivion of forgetful- 
ness, and he determined to start a note 
book; a note book of literary excellence, 
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of law, of science, of art, of poetry, and 
of romance; a treasure-trove of quota- 
tions, in the language in which they 
were originally written. The following 
extracts are taken from this note book: 


Hast thou a thought upon thy brain, catch it 
whilst thou canst, 

Or other thoughts shall settle there and 
this shall soon take wing 

Therefore to husband thine ideas and give 
them stability and substance _ 

Write often for thy secret eye: So shall thou 
grow wiser. 


The commonest is full of thoughts: 
Some worthy of the rarest. (Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy, p. 110.) 


Thou hast not lost an hour, whereof there 
is a record; 

A written thought at midnight shall re. 
deem the livelong day. 


To be accurate write; to remember 
write; to know thine own mind write! 
Nulle dies sine linea. 


But there is one thought that en- 
grosses the mind of every home-loving 
man. It is the inspiration that turns his 
thoughts to a fireside, to his own fire- 
side; and to a face, a woman’s face. 


O sweet and beautiful is night 

When the silver moon is high 

And countless stars like clustering gems 
Hang sparkling in the sky, 


And one fond voice alone is heard. 
(Hood.) 


The home, the voice, and the hearth 
are pictured here. At Kneburth Hall, 
the seat of Lord Lytton, the following 1s 
engraved in Old English around the 
ancestral hall: 


Read the Rede of this olde Roof Tree; 
Here be trust fast—opinion free, 
Knightly right hand—Christian knee— 
Worth in all—wit in some— 
Laughter open—slander dumb. 

_ Hearth where rooted friendships grow 
Safe as altar—even to foe, 
And the sparks that upward go 
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When the hearth flame dies below 
If thy sap in them may be, 
Fear no Winter, olde roof tree. 


In the Charleston Courier of January 
4, 1851, may be read: 


The Ophthalmic Dispensary. The Dis- 


for Diseases of the eye, which has — 


been opened during the past year over 


William’s Hat Store, at the corner of King 


and Liberty Sts., is still continued under 
the charge of: 

F. Peyre Porcher, M.D. 

P. A. Kinloch, M.D. 


Hours of Attendance between 1-2 P.M., 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


Realizing the lack of accommoda- 
tions on the various plantations for the 
ill negro slaves, Dr. Francis Peyre Por- 
cher, with Dr. J. J. Chisolm, opened 
in 1855 a hospital for these negroes. 
Hospital practices were different then. 
The Charleston Courter of January 3, 
1844, describes the teaching of that 
date: 


A hospital has been established in the 
Medical College Yard, Queen Street; at 
which patients requiring surgical opera- 
tion will be received and accommodated 
with bedding, provision and nursing free 
from all charges for attendance and opera- 
tion. Practitioners of Surgery are invited 
to avail themselves of the above, the only 
condition annexed being that the opera- 
— be performed before the medical 


Dr. Porcher was “‘a tireless worker, all 
through his life.”” He was on the Staff of 
the Preparatory School, which was 
started in 1852. An advertisement in 
the Charleston Courier of 1855, states: 


Charleston Preparatory Medical School 


of the Medical College of South Carolina, 
_ the 4th Session of the School, will begin 


on the 1st Monday in April and continue 
to July 15th. The different chairs are 
occupied as follows: 


Anatomy and Physiology | 

Francis Turguand Miles 

Institute and Practice of Medicine. 
Daniel James Cahusac Cain 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
Francis Peyre Porcher 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children S. L. Lockwood 

Principles ‘and Practice of Surgery 
John Julian Chisolm 
The Session will begin the 1st Monday in 
April with lectures and clinics at the 
Marine Hospital and the Alms House, 
and it is hoped that the Roper Hospital 
would be furnished in time for them to 


use that. 


The price per session was $50.00. 


Just after the death of Dr. Porcher, » 
the News and Courier” said that this 
Charleston Preparatory Medical School 
was started by Dr. Francis Peyre Por- 
cher and Dr. Flagg. Dr. Porcher was the 
principal of the school. 

During the Confederate War™ his 
wife and children stayed with his moth- 
er’s family at Sarazin’s or Pinopolis.* 
“He commenced his service to the Con- 
federacy as surgeon to Holcombe’s Le- 
gion of South Carolina, Col. P. P. 
Preston, Evan’s Brigade.” In 1862 he 
was sent to the Naval Hospital, Fort 
Nelson, Norfolk Harbor.* After he 
had written the “Resources of the 
Southern Fields and Forests” he was as- 
signed to the South Carolina Hospital 
at Petersburg, Va.° 


After the fall of Norfolk, Dr. Porcher 
was detailed by the Surgeon General of 
the Confederacy, Dr. Samuel Preston 
Moore [born in Charleston but resident 
of Virginia] to write a medical botany in 
order that the people of the Confederacy 
might learn the useful properties of the 
plants growing all about them, and so sup- 
ply themselves with medicine which, ow- 
ing to the war, they could no longer 
import from outside. 
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Going back to his home, Dr. Porcher 
spent one year producing “The Re- 
_ sources of the Southern Fields and For- 
ests,’ a book of 700 pages. Of the 3500 
plants catalogued, Dr. Porcher found 
4.10 specimens of medicinal or economic 
value. Information on these he pre- 
pared in comprehensive form so that 
“the physician in his private practice, 
the planter on his estate or the regi- 
mental surgeon in the field may collect 
and apply the substances.” ‘T'wo people 
assisted him, his mother, Isabella Por- 
cher, an accomplished botanist, and 
his wife, Virginia Leigh, to whom the 
book was dedicated.** In the introduc- 
tion of his book Dr. Porcher mentions 
what W. Gilmore Simms had written of 
the South: 


Her resources in the woods, and swamps, 
and fields, the earth and rocks; for the 
purposes of need, utility, medicine, art, 
science, and mechanics; hints to the do- 
mestic manufacturer; to the works in 
wood and earth; rock and tree; and shrub 
and flowers; hints, clues, suggestions, 
which may be turned to the most useful 
purposes—not merely as expedients dur- 
ing the pressure of war and blockade, but 
continuously, through all time, as afford- 
ing profit, use, interest and employment 
to our people. 


With this argument, Dr. Porcher 
thoroughly agreed and made of his book 
a valuable source, not only of medicine, 
but also of profitable industries. For in 
another place in the introduction he 
says: | | 

I here introduce a notice of upwards 
of five hundred substances, possessing 
every variety of useful quality. Some will 
be rejected as useless, others may be 
found upon closer examination to be still 
more valuable. The most precious of all 
Textile Fibers, and Grains, Silks, Seeds, 
Fruits, Oils, Gums, Caoutchouc, Resins, 
Dyes, Fecula, Albumen, Sugar, Starch, 


Vegetable Acids and Alkalies, Liquor, 
Spirits, Burning Fluid, material for mak. 
ing Paper and Cordage, Grasses and For. 
age Plants, Barks, Medicines, Wood for 
Tanning and the production of Chemical 
Agencies, for Timber, Ship-building, En. 
graving, Furniture, Implements, and 
Utensils of every description—all abound 
in the greatest magnificence, and need but 
the arm of the authorities or the energy 
and enterprise of the private citizen to be 
made sources of utility, profit and beauty. 


The latest realization of the prophecy 
is the paper mill now being erected near 
Charleston. 

He wrote in 1869 of the value of the 
cotton seed oil** but would not com- 
mercialize his knowledge. In 1870 it be. 
came a valuable commercial product‘ 
He wrote of the value of the phosphate 
deposits “recently discovered and de- 
veloped . . . which may contribute so 
materially to the improvement in the 
production of our fields.” “Then the 
lands near cities may be turned into 
‘Garden Farms,’ which will supply not 
only the cities contiguous to them but 
fill our ships going North with fruits, 


vegetables, and produce”; not only : 


garden farms, but immense truck farms 
have arisen; and the phosphate findings 


have given the geologist an insight ito 


the prehistoric animals that used to live 
in this part of the world. To the many 
subjects with which Dr. Porcher was 
intimate, that of geology was also added. 


He wrote intelligently of the geology of — 


the Southern States and deducted there- 
from the nature of their soil; their espe- 


cial fertility and the kinds of vegetation — 


that may be grown thereon. He wrote of 
the method of growing and the value of 
the Sea Island cotton. In a letter from 
my grandfather, John Townsend, to my 
father, then a student at the University 
of South Carolina, after the War of the 
Confederacy, Grandfather wrote that 
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he had, that year, received $2.00 a 
d for his cotton.” 

Porcher wrote of the method of grow- 
ing and of the manufacture of the in- 
digo dyes. Some of the indigo vats are 
still in existence. “Indigo,”’ he says, ‘‘is 


beneficial in the treatment of dysen- 


tery.”" He also wrote of the method of 


growing tea and tobacco. The latter is 


now a big southern industry. He wrote 
of the big grain “Ward” rice, that was 


introduced to the world by Col. J. J. 


Ward, his father-in-law, who grew big 

in rice at Brookgreen.” He wrote 
fluently, clearly, and in detail, of the 
value of surface and tile drainage and 
showed the advantages to be derived 
from both for cultivation, and for 
health." My father realized this and 
tiledrained his cotton plantation on 
Edisto Island, so that we could live on 
it during the summer as well as the 
winter, and made it possible for it to be 
cultivated by modern methods, thus 
proving the benefit to cultivation and to 
health predicted by Porcher. 

Of the medical value of “Resources 
of the Southern Fields and Forests,” he 
says: “In the State of New York, of 
1450 species but 50 are of medical 
value, while in South Carolina, a much 
smaller area, of 3500 species 410 are of 
medical value; further, an area in lower 
South Carolina, but ten miles in diam- 
eter furnished one and one-third more 
drugs than the whole of New York.” 
The Southern States were therefore 
plenteous with potent drugs waiting to 
have their names announced. 

The Confederacy, owing to its lack 
of a navy, was shut off and hemmed in. 
Men suffered agony for want of anes- 
thetics during operations. They died 
like flies in the trenches. Malaria raged. 
Dysentery and typhoid took frightful 
toll. There was no medicine and no way 
to get medicine. ““The suffering Con- 
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federacy turned to Dr. Porcher.” 
‘Many so-called home remedies in the 
South owed their origin to Porcher.” 


His book was a god-send to the Confed- 
erate Soldier in camp who learned from 
it how to make many things for himself 
and his companions; he told how medi- — 
cines could be prepared from the plants, 
so that the soldiers in the field or the hos- 
pital staff with each army could go forth 
to find and prepare for their sick comrades 
the healing and alleviating remedies direly 
needed.” 


This book is said to have “Saved the 
Confederacy for two years.” In his in- 
troduction, he wrote that “the people 
in the South could get medicine from 
plants in their neighborhood.” “He 
held that the diseases of a section had 
their cure in the plants that grew near 
by, thus malaria was helped by snake 
root; dog wood, etc.”’’® This is stated in 
almost the same words in ““Truants’’; a 
book written about doctors by Moyni- 
han. He says: ““The belief, that for every 
known disease a remedy lay near at 
hand in herbs that grew where disease 
flourished, was universal.”’* 

In the Courier of Rome, Ga., May 3, 
1873, Paul Hamilton Hayne wrote that 
the “Resources of the Southern Fields 
and Forests” should give Porcher a “Na- 
tional and European reputation.” A 
Cornell botanist pronounced®™ it the 
“finest piece of research work of its kind 
in the literature of America.” “His re- 
searches shed new light." “ “The Re- 
sources of the Southern Fields and For- 
ests’ should be especially esteemed 
when we think of how it was written,” 
says Mrs. Wickham.” 


It is difficult for those of the present 
generation to appreciate the contemporary 
value of the work. It was written at a fever 
heat (in the midst of the most arduous pro- 
fessional work as a surgeon), with the de- 
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sire to supply as quickly as possible the 
needs of the people of the South, by at- 
tracting their attention to the wealth of 
material which lay all around them in 
their fields and forests. 


He speaks™ of the discovery of alka- 
loids (of which little was then known) 
by Serturner and Sequin in 1817 and 
makes an urgent plea for pure standard 
drugs, giving the names of those phar- 
maceutical firms who were working ef- 
fectively along that line. By the order 
of the Surgeon General’ of the Con- 
federacy of America, Dr. Porcher wrote 
a paper in 1864 entitled ‘“‘Suggestions to 
the Surgeon General of Confederate 
States of America.’’* 

The Confederate War having ended, 
he again opened his office at the Mill’s 
House, on the southwest corner of 
Meeting and Queen Streets, and re- 
sumed his practice, fulfilling the many 
duties that the various honors that he 
received demanded of him. The war 
edition of ‘““The Resources of the South- 
ern Fields and Forests’ having been 
quickly exhausted, and the demand for 
more copies being urgent, he had pre- 
pared, without mother or wife to help 
him, another edition, the 1869 edition. 

His duties became innumerable. He 
was in charge of Marine Hospital in 
Charleston for six years before the Con- 
federate War and for several years after- 
ward. He was appointed lecturer at 
the City Hospital in 1869-70, and at one 
time he and Dr. Somers Buist had the 
summer service for six months.* In 
April of 1872 he delivered in Colum- 
bia, before the Medical Association of 
South Carolina the President’s address 
on “Yellow Fever in Charleston in 1871 
with remarks on its treatment.’ 
He remained in the city through all of 
the yellow fever epidemics.” He caught 
the disease during one of the epidemics 
and told a friend, William White, 


whom he had nursed through the yel. 
low fever, ‘““Treat me as I have treated 
you.” He realized that people on the 
second and third floors did not catch 
yellow fever, nor spread it as readily as 
those who lived on the ground floor! 
He was offered $500.00 to go to Florida 


‘with a commission of experts to study 


yellow fever, but his practice prevented 
his going. | 

He filled the chair of Clinical Medi- 
cine at the Medical College of South 
Carolina from 1872-74, being in 18% 
appointed to the chair of Materia Med- 
ica and Therapeutics, which he taught 
for seventeen years, until 1891.° He was 
chairman of the Committee of Quar. 
antine, City of Charleston, 1881.” 
When the Department of Pharmacy was 
added in 1882 he taught Medical Bot- 
any and Materia Medica in that depart- 
ment until 1891.2 He was President of 
the Medical Society of South Carolina 
in 1874-75.'" © He was a delegate from 
South Carolina to the meeting of the 
American Medical Association, in the 
years 1851-52 and 1878,*" and was vice- 
president of the American Medical Ay 
sociation in 1880.* ** He was a member 
of the Board of Health of Charleston, 
S. C., in 1880 and for many years.” 

In 1885, he attended, with Peter 
Gaillard, the organization meeting**® 
of the Association of American Physt 
cians,** which meeting was held at the 
Army Medical Building in Washington, 
and at which he read a carefully pre 
pared paper on typhoid fever.** He was 
an Associate Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, Philadelphia,*® of which 
there are only a few hundred members,” 
each elected on account of some out 
standing achievement. 

In the Transactions of the 43rd Aw 
nual Session of the South Carolina Med 
ical Association, which was held April 
19-20, in Sumter, we read: 
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In 1889 Dr. Francis Peyre Porcher of 
Charleston reports a series of 69 cases in 
which he tapped for pleuritic effusion. In 
this operation he is facile princeps in this 
state, and the large number of cases very 


properly attests his wide experience as well 


as his skill in physical diagnosis. ‘The oper- 
ation of paracentesis of the pericardium 
was, according to Prof. Roberts of Phila- 


delphia, only performed sixty times from > 


1819-1880; and only eight times in 
America during the same period. Dr. Por- 
cher performed successfully one of these 
eight; which is recorded in Dr. Robert's 
book and reported in the New York Medt- 
cal Record, July, 1878.4 


Dr. Porcher was not only versatile in 
medicine, for in November, 1889,"" he 
made an address*® of rare literary worth 
and interest. This address was to the 
Association of the Survivors of the Con- 
federate Surgeons of South Carolina, at 
their annual meeting in Columbia.* 
The Register of Columbia, the next 
day, said: “When Porcher had finished 
his tribute to the Confederate Soldiers 
there was scarcely a dry eye in the 
house.” He paid tribute to the doctors 
in the Confederate Army, who, he says: 
“Served with enthusiasm when they 
knew that their deeds would never be 
recognized, either by mention in the 
Gazette, by brevet rank conferred, or by 
recommendation read at the head of the 
regiment and reports sent to head- 

9715 

In August, 1890, he was one of the 
Committee of ten American Physicians 
to the Tenth International Congress of 
Physicians held in Berlin,®™* * “ and the 
next year he was the only Southerner 
appointed on the Committee of Ameri- 
can Physicians to the Eleventh Interna- 
tional Congress*“* meeting in August 
at Rome.* When he refused the honor 
on account of the demands of his pa- 
tients he was told: “Then only nine will 
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go.”"* There was no one to take his 
place. 

In 1891 he received another honor. 
The University of South Carolina at 
their commencement exercises con- 
ferred upon him the Degree of LL.D.* 
In 1889 he was president of the Section | 
of General Medicine of the Pan Ameri- 
can Congress held in New York“ so it is 
not surprising that the penalty of such 
arduous work was reaped when in 1893 
he was “desperately ill,” from “a 
stroke,” but recovered sufficiently to 
“walk with assistance,” going to Pino- 
polis on the year’s visit already men- 
tioned.® Forty years later, on Saturday 
evening, September 2, 1933, a Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camp near Pino- . 
polis was named for and dedicated to 
Dr: Francis Peyre Porcher with appro- 
priate ceremonies.“ 

Dr. Francis Peyre Porcher was a man 
of unusual learning and extraordinary 
versatility. Even in 1848, at twenty- 
three years of age, he wrote in the 
Southern Review an article showing a 
wide range of literary research and crit- 
ical ability discussing Henry McKen- 
zie’s book “A Man of Feeling.”** “Cul- 
tivated in both literary and medical 
lines, he enjoyed a beautiful thought 
and finely turned phrase with the de- 
light of an artist in words.’’* This ver- 
satility is also shown by his many ab- 
stracts from noted authors of English, 
French, Italian, Latin and Greek litera- 
ture. He was also a member of the El- 
liott Society of National History. 

Some amusing stories are told as a re- 
sult of his forgetfulness or deep concen- 
tration. Once he went to St. John’s 
Berkeley to dig up the bones of some 
Indians. ‘These he left, by mistake, on 
the train. He published a request for 
their return. A day or two later the 
News and Courier came out with “Dr. 
Porcher’s bones have been found.’ 


we 
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Again, while plaving with Anne Alston 


and Peyre, he hurried off to see a very 
sick child. He returned quite indignant 
over the levity displayed by the parents 
during his visit. ‘This levity was ex- 
plained when told that on his bald fore- 
head was pasted a tag on which was 
written: “Drink So and So’s Best Whis- 
key," 

The Transactions of the South Caro- 
lina Medical Association™ said of Dr. 
Porcher: ‘‘Laborious as was his life in 
active practice, in instruction, in report- 
ing observations and expounding the- 
ories in his chosen profession, he found 
delight in literary pursuits.’’° Speci- 
mens of the range of his wide research 
and critical ability may be found in his 
contributions to the Southern Review, 
in a series of thoughtful, polished ar- 
ticles in the Charleston Courier on 
“Life, Nature, and Art in Europe,” 
a ‘Plea for Italy,” in Russell’s Magazine 
(1858), and other ne and ad- 
dresses. 10, 45 

He was a vestryman of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church in Charleston, S. C. 
for twenty-five years, and was the mov- 
ing influence that brought Robert Wil- 
son, D.D., from Maryland in 1884. 
Robert Wilson, p.p., was the writer of 
“Half Forgotten By-ways of the Old 
South,” and also the father of Dr. 
Robert Wilson, the dean of the Medical 


College of South Carolina. Porcher was 
the warm personal friend of Timrod, 
Simms and Hayne, who were welcome 
and frequent guests at his hospitable 
board.** They, with Dr. Porcher and 
others, formed the “Saturday Night 
Club,” a literary club.* Porcher wrote 
many articles of a non-medical nature, 
which were published in non-medical 
papers.** He wrote of the prevention 
and treatment of carbon dioxide poi- 
soning in fire fighting® **; he wrote a 
most “interesting account of a thirteen 
acre olive grove belonging to Robert 
Chisolm, on Chisolm’s Island. ‘The trees 
came originally from Ligorna, Italy. 
They resisted, successfully, the intense, 
killing cold of January, 1835, but were 
cut down by the Federal soldiers in 
1861-1862. The olives were picked, bar- 
relled, and shipped all over the 
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He extended the voice of hopefulness 
to us—to everybody, if we but apply the 
lesson to our lives. He says: 


The South has been swept as by a whitl- 
wind, and like one of its native pines, 
scathed and blasted by the lightnings of 
war, its inherent powers of reproduction 
are almost limitless. Its seasons of Spring 
and Summer are long; navigation of ‘its 
rivers is scarcely ever interrupted and dur- 
ing the whole year its people may be con- 
tinuously and industriously occupied. 
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5- Chronicle of St. Mark’s Parish. 
6. H. A., and Burrace, W. L. Amer- 
_ ican Medical Biography, 1820, p. 922. 

47. Child (Elizabeth) of Isaac Porcher was 
captured in London, England, 1685. 
His next child was born in America 
in 1687, Anne Alston Porcher. 

8. Gez, W. P. South Carolina Botanist 
Bull. No. 72, University of South 
Carolina, pp. 46-48. 

g. Judge H. A. M. Smith, Federal Judge, 
Charleston, S. C. 

10. Palledius of South Carolina, James 


il. 
‘ 
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Henry Rice (fifty years after his 
death). The State, Columbia, S. C., 
September 14, 1924. 

11. Porcuer, F. P. Resources of Southern 

| Fields and Forests. Pp. ix-x. 

12. PorncHER, ANNE ALSTON. Personal letter. 

13- Maxon, W. R. Thomas Walter, Botanist. 
N. S. National Museum, April 22, 
1935- 

14. HickLIN, J. B. Article on Dr. Porcher. 
Raleigh News & Observer, Sept. 22, 
1935- 

15- WICKHAM, J. P. Confederate Veteran, 33: 
No. 12, 1925. 

16. Pamphlet Smithsonian 49. 

17. Geological record, A. A. Porcher, Per- 
sonal letter. 

18. “A Berkelyite.” Camp Porcher. News & 
Courier, Sept. 3, 1933. 

19. News & Courier, Nov. 20 and 21, 1895. 

20. TOWNSEND, J. F. History of influenza 
epidemics. ANN. MED. HIst., 5: No. 6, 
1933. 

21. “Father Fani as a lad was engaged to 
talk Italian daily to Dr. Porcher. He 
later became a high prelate (Cardinal, 
I think) in the Roman Catholic Church 

“, im Florence. We had a photo of him 
in his churchly robes with much lace 
adorning them. They wrote to each 
other up to Dr. Porcher’s death.” 
A. A. P. | 

22. Trans. South Carolina M. A., p. 129, 
1896. In memoriam. 

23. Pupin. Immigrant to Inventor. 

24. Illustrations of Disease with the Micro- 
scope. Clinical investigations aided by 
the microscope, and by chemical 
reagents, with microscopical observa- 
tions of pathological specimens, medi- 
cal and surgical, obtained in Charles- 
ton, S. C. A contribution intended to 
disclose the minute history of the dis- 
eases prevailing in this latitude, and 
to assist future students; with upwards 
of five hundred original drawings 
from nature, made at the time of the 
observations. Put forth with one hun- 
dred illustrations, on wood made 
the wood plates]; South Carolina Med- 
ical Association, 1861. 

25, MoyniHaM. Truants. Cambridge, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1936. 

26. Personal note book of Dr. Francis Peyre 
Porcher. 
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27. Botanical Works of George Engelman. 

28. Original Sonnett addressed to Francis 
Peyre Porcher by Sardinian Ghibillini 
Tornialli and translated by W. G. 
Simms, Russell’s Magazine, Vol. Il, 
p. 228: 


Salve! O figlia di Washington! bambina 

Pur dianzi ascosa in povera capanna, 

Or crescinta gigante e omai regina 

Del mar. Temuta dalla sua tiranna. 

Quando io veggo spuntar sulla marina 

Il vessil tuo che niun delitto appanna 

Penso! Oh tuo non ordisti alla meschina 

Mia patria il destrin rio che la condanna. 

To pellegrin che torni al santo litto, 

Dille un amico mio dall’ altra spondo 

Cui chiesi un verso, se tenne, Il’invite: 

Oh ben quinta l’America al convito, 

Die popoli! Oh delt steso fuor dell’ onda, 

Dell’ Italia il confinsegni il suo dito! 
{[An! infant, in an humble cabin rear’d, 

But a short season gone, I welcome thee, © 

Oh, child of Washington, queen of the sea, 

A giant grown, and by the tyrant fear’d! 

When o’er the deep thy starry flag I hail, 

Spotless, me seems—“Oh! thou, at least, I cry, 

Wilt not decree such fate to Italy, 


As that which still her children must bewail!” — 


And thou, young Pilgrim! to that sacred land 
Fondly returning; to your people say, 
That, bade to sing, the Bard would fain obey, 
With his—“All hail America! thy stand 
Take ‘mongst the nations!—From thy shore 


decree, 
What hence should be the bonds, the realm 
of Italy!] 

29. Charleston Medical Journal and Review, 
Vol. 4, January, 1877; for cases in 
detail. Favorably commented on by 
Surgeon General Steinberg in his pa- 
per on Yellow Fever in Ward’s Hand 
Book; also by C. W. Harsey after his 
experience in Florida. Sent to infested 
cities in 1878. 

go. Year Book, City of Charleston, 1881-82, 

88 


p. 88. 

31. Trans. A. M. A. 

32. Trans. 431d Ann. Session, South Carolina 
M. A., p. 56; 129, 1896-99. 

33. From a newspaper clipping in Francis 

er’s cabinet. 

34. Report of ten cases of aspiration of the 
chest for pleuritic effusion (3rd series); 
eight pints of purulent fluid with- 
drawn in one case. Trans. South Caro- 
lina M. A., 1884, New Orleans M. & 

S. J. (n.d.). 

35. A Gem, Col. J. W. R. Pope, Register, 

Columbia, S. C., November 20, 1889. 
2 Translation. 


‘ 
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36. Min. Med. Soc. South Carolina, 1874. 
37. Min. Med. Soc. South Carolina, 1851-52, 


1878. 


38. Trans. A. M. A., 1880. 
39. Year Book, Charleston, S. C., 1880, et 


seq. 
_ 40. List of Names of American College of 


Physicians, organization meeting: 

In newspaper (no name) preliminary meet- 
ing for organizing Association American Physi- 
cians at Army Medical Museum. List of those 
invited to be present: 

James H. Hutchinson, William Pepper, 


William Osler, S. Weir Mitchell, J. M. 


DeCosta, Horatio C. Wood, James C. Wilson, 
Edward T. Barron, Morris Longstreth, James 
Tyson, E. O. Shakespeare, Henry F. Formad, 
Wharton Sinkler, Fred P. Henry and I. Minis 
Hays of Philadelphia; Francis Delafield, Wm. 
H. Draper, George L. Peabody, A. Brayton 
Ball, A. Jacobi, E. G. Janeway, Francis P. 
Kinnicutt, Alfred L. Loomis, William T. 
Lusk, Thos. A. McBride, A. A. Smith, Wm. 
M. Polk, T. Mitchell Prudden, Beverly Robin- 
son, E. C. Sequin, and E. Darwin Hudson of 
New York City; Robert T. Edes, Francis 
Minot, Frederick C. Shattuck, Edward N. 


W. Edwin Solly of Colorado er Col: 


N. Y.; J. F. A. Adams of Pittsfield, Mass.; 
J. T. Dana of Portland, Me.; James K. Thacker 
of New Haven, Conn.; John S. Billings and 
George M. Sternberg, U. S. A.; John Guiteras, 


read paper on “Typhoid Fever.” A 


- Motice of the p preliminary meeting, June 1 


and 18, 1886, in the Medical Museum Build. 
ing, Washington, D, C., gives a list of papers, 


41. Republished in New Orleans M. J., Sept, 


1886. Pamphlet in Porcher’s handwrit- 


ing in possession of Virginia L, 
Porcher. 


42, Camp Porcher, newspaper clipping. 
43- Physicians’ 10th International Medical 


Congress, Berlin, August 9, 1890. 


Committee as follows: 


United States 
Dr. William T. Lusk \ 


Dr. Abraham Jacobi, Chairmen New York. 
Dr. William H. Draper 

Dr. William ere Philadelphia. 
Boston. 
Dr. William Osler ............ Philadelphia. 
Dr. Samuel C. Bussey ......... Washington. 
Dr. F. Peyre Porcher ............ Charleston. 

Canada 


44. Physicians’ 11th International Medical 


Congress. American Sub-committee, 
following membership (named by A. 
Jacobi, who was appointed chairman 
in an official letter, August 22, 1892, 
by Prof. Geride Bacelli, President and 
Prof. E. Margliano, Secretary-general). 


ho Porcher, Charleston, S. C. 
. B. St. John Roosa, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. James Stewart, Montreal, Canada. 


45 GREEN. History of the University of 


South Carolina. P. 408. 


. Russell’s Magazine; Charleston M. J. ¢ 


Rev., Century and Spirit of Time, 
J. Chemistry, Boston; Medical Heads 
and Medical Life in Paris (three ¢& 
says), Charleston Library. 


47. Wuson, R. R. Half-Forgotten By-ways of 


the Old South. Columbia (S. C.) State 
Courter. 


, Fitz, Wm. W. Gannett, Charles F. Folsom, 
; Frank D. Draper, James P. Putnan, and 
George B. Shattuck of Boston, Mass.; R. P. 
Howard, George Ross and George Wilkins of 
Montreal, Canada; Frank Donaldson, F. T. 
| Miles, Samuel C. Chew, W. H. Welch, W. J. 
Councilman and J. E. Atkinson of Baltimore, : : | 
: Md.; W. W. Johnson and Samuel C. Bussey Dr. W. T. Briggs, Nashville, Tenn. | 
of Washington, D. C.; J. E. Graham of Dr. S. C. Bussey, Washington, D. C. | 
Toronto, Canada; J. F. Whittaker and F. Dr. N. S. Davis, Chicago, Il. — 
Rosheimer of Cincinnati, Ohio; G. Baum- Dr. Wm. Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Normon W. Lingsley, p.p.s., New York, N. Y. 
H. M. Lyman and Hosmer A. Johnson of Dr. Alex. S. C. Skene, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill.; H. D. Schmidt and Joseph Jones Dr. H. P. Bowditch, Boston, Mass. 
of New Orleans, La.; F. Peyre Porcher of Dr. C. Cushing, San Francisco, Cal. 
Charleston, S. C.; F. Rochester, of Buffalo, Dr. A. Jacobi, New York—Chairman. 
; N. Y.; Henry H. and Samuel B. Ward of , 
. Albany, N. Y.; John T. Carpenter of Pottsville, 
Pa.; Edward L. Trudeau of Saranac Lake, 
U. S. Marine Hospital Service, Charleston, po 
7 §. C.; Dr. Francis Delafield of N. Y. City; 40S 
Temporary Chairman, presided and made 
opening address. Constitution and By-Law. 
Annual meeting, June—limited to one hun- 
dred—qualification of members accomplish- 
ment of some work of importance. Session 
| this afternoon and two sessions tomorrow. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia, paper 
on “Knee Jerk and Muscle Jerk in Disease,” 
and Dr. F. Peyre Porcher of Charleston, S. C., 


CARLOS FINLAY 


By E. G. GIVHAN, Jr., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


HE name, Carlos Finlay, was 

first brought to my attention 

by a lecturer in Bacteriology 

during my second year in med- 
ical school. He dismissed it with the 
dispatch that a true pedagogue uses for 
the irrelevant, with the words, “Carlos 
Finlay, Jefferson graduate, first ad- 
vanced the mosquito theory for the 
causation of yellow fever.’’ I am quite 
certain that this was the only time that 
I heard the name during my four 
undergraduate years at the Jefferson 
Medical College. However, the name 
seemed to stick in my memory and I 
was distinctly pleased some years later 
when I found him portrayed in Sidney 
Howard's “Yellow Jack.” The local 
thespian portrayed Finlay as a kindly 
old man extremely interested in yel- 
low fever and anxious to be of assist- 
ance to Reed and his workers. The 
heroes of the play were Reed, Carroll, 
Agramonte, Lazear and the dynamic 
Gorgas, and I accepted it as proper 
along with the remainder of the audi- 
ence. However, I was mildly surprised 
to find that in the play Finlay supplied 
Reed and his workers with the eggs of 
the particular mosquito which would 
transmit yellow fever. This jolt to my 
curiosity was soon smoothed over and 
I dismissed it from my mind until one 
year ago when Dr. H. R. Carter, Jr., 
the son of Dr. Henry Rose Carter, one 
of the pioneer contributors to the 
_ knowledge of yellow fever, presented 
me with a great deal of source material 
on Carlos Finlay. Dr. Carter said that 


his father had greatly admired Finlay. 
He, himself, felt that Finlay had not 
received proper recognition in this 
country for his work, and he suggested © 
that as a Jefferson alumnus I should 
collect the facts in the case and at least 
put a copy in the college library, that 
future students might chance to read. 
Finally, converted to a partisan atti- 
tude, I have collected and presented 
the facts with as much fairness as is pos- 
sible from one who has taken a side. 

Before presenting the factual evi- 
dence in the case, one story about the 
Jefferson and Finlay is interesting in 
that it shows how the College has for- 
gotten him. Last summer having be- 
come involved in a search for evidence, 
I called at the College to see how much 
information they could give me on this 
fellow alumnus who, I was beginning 
to believe, was entitled to considerable 
distinction. The College was not in 
session and the day a hot one and, find- 
ing that very few people knew me, I 
soon began to feel that the good old 
days were gone. I called at the library 
and found that the librarian whom I 
had known quite well had been ill for 
several months and was not able to 
come to work. The student assistant 
on duty had never heard of Carlos Fin- 
lay. I conducted a brief quiz of four 
students who happened to be in the 
library and found that they also did not 
know the name. Next I called at the 
office of the Dean feeling certain that 
he could supply me with a great store 
of information. He had conducted a 
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society among ihe undergraduates 
whose prospectus was the study of med- 
ical history. Unfortunately he was 
away on vacation and his secretary, 
who could answer all questions during 
my student days, had died. One of the 
workers in the office who heard that I 
was looking for information on Carlos 
Finlay showed a spark of interest. She 
remembered that one year before they 
had received some correspondence 
from Cuba with stamps which bore a 
likeness of Finlay. ‘The Dean had re- 
marked that he was a Jefferson gradu- 
ate. This completes my experience with 
Finlay as far as Jefferson College is 
concerned. 


Carlos Finlay was born in the city of © 


Puerto Principe in the Island of Cuba 
on December 3, 1833. He received his 
preliminary education in Cuba and in 
France and was graduated from the 
Jefferson Medical College on March 
10, 1855. In 1857 he began the practice 
of medicine in Havana which he con- 
tinued with two short interruptions 
until his death in 1910. 

In reading Finlay’s many papers and 
essays on the subject of yellow fever, 
one is struck with the clarity and sound- 
ness of his arguments. That he was 
considered queer’ by many of his con- 
temporaries is only another example of 
the fate that often befalls pioneers and 
men of genius. His papers display the 
remarkable imagination and inventive- 
ness that enabled him to explore the 
unknown and evolve a new theory but 
his deductions were well grounded on 
facts and there is nothing to brand him 
as queer or erratic. Dr. William Craw- 
ford Gorgas in his “Sanitation in 
Panama,” speaks of Finlay and the 
Yellow Fever Commission, “Indeed we 
all knew Dr. Finlay well, but were 
rather inclined to make light of his 
ideas, and none more so than I.” Again 
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I quote Gorgas, “Dr. Finlay is a most 
lovable man in character and personal- 
ity and no one could be constantly 
thrown with him as I was for several 
years without becoming warmly at- 
tached to him and forming the highest 
estimate of his scientific honesty and 
straightforwardness.” It is impossible 
in the space of this paper to review all 
of his many contributions. Four of his 
accomplishments stand out to warrant 
his eminence among the students of the 
disease: 1. He was the first to advance 
the proposition that yellow fever was 
transmitted from patients suffering 
from the disease to healthy people by 


the mosquito. 2. He gave epidemiologi- 


cal proof for this theory. 3. Based on the 
theory, he advocated methods for con- 
trolling the disease which had they 
been carried out would have lead to its 
eradication. 4. He supplied Reed with 
eggs of the particular mosquito which 
would transmit yellow fever. 

Finlay first advanced his mosquito 
theory in 1881 in an article entitled 
“The Mosquito Hypothetically Con- 
sidered as the Agent of Transmission 
of Yellow Fever.”* This article ante- 
dates Reed’s work by nineteen years. 
He begins this remarkable paper with 
the assumption that the peculiarities in 
the spread of yellow fever seem to de- 
mand some agent of transmission. In 
searching for some agent that might be 
subject to the same meteorologic in- 
fluences as are known to influence the 
spread of yellow fever, he came to 
think of the mosquito. He then gives a 
most lengthy and learned discussion of 
the life habits and anatomical charac- 
teristics of various mosquitoes. He de- 
scribes at great length the mouth parts 
and sting of the mosquito. This conclu- 
sion which I quote seems particularly 
logical. | 
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Finally, assimilating the disease to 
smallpox and to vaccination, it occurred 
to me that in order to inoculate yellow 
fever it would be necessary to pick out 
the inoculable material from within the 
blood vessels of a yellow fever patient and 
to carry it likewise into the interior of a 


blood vessel of the person who was to be 


inoculated. All of these conditions the 
mosquito satisfies most admirably through 
its bite, in a manner which it would be 
almost impossible for us to imitate with 
the comparatively coarse instruments 
_ which the most skillful makers could 


produce. 


This was a new idea. The knowledge of 
the cause of yellow fever was in the 
same state of confusion which the name 
malaria, or bad air, implies as the cause 
for that disease. ‘The nearest approach 
to the solution was made in 1848 by 
Josiah Clark Nott, one of the founders 
of the Alabama Medical College. 


Robert Wilson, m.p.* has made a care- 


ful study and criticism of Nott’s publi- 
cations. He concluded that Nott by 
careful and intelligent observation sus- 
pected that yellow fever was trans- 
mitted by some form of animal or insect 
life but did not evolve the theory of 
transmission from one individual to 
another. | 

To support his theory Finlay pre- 
sented many bits of epidemiological 
evidence. Most of it is summarized in a 
chart in one of his papers which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal for July, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1894.5 In this chart he clearly 
shows that the incidence of yellow fever 
and mosquitoes are affected similarly 
by variations in temperature and alti- 
tude. His discussion of the incidence 
of yellow fever in Vera Cruz and its 
absence in Mexico City is particularly 
clear.* He tells how non-immunes from 
Mexico City may travel to Vera Cruz 
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and be exposed to the disease, return 
to Mexico City before the disease de- 
velops, and although they develop se- 
vere attacks of the disease and their 
families and friends may be in intimate 
contact they do not develop the disease. 
He explains this by the fact that mos- 
quitoes do not exist in the high altitude 
of Mexico City and hence the mosquito 
theory. 

Having advanced a theory and 
proved it to his own satisfaction at 
least, Finlay applied it to develop a 
method for controlling the disease. In 
1898 he addressed the Academy of Med- 
ical, Physical and Natural Sciences of 
Havana*® and gave the following advice 
for controlling the disease. , 


Why should not the houses in yellow 
fever countries be provided with mos- 
quito blinds such as are used in the 
United States as a mere matter of comfort, 
whereas it might be a question of life or | 
death? The mosquito larvae might be de- 
stroyed in swamps, pools, privies, sinks, 
street sewers and other stagnant waters, 
where they are bred, by a methodical use 
of permanganate of potassium or other 
such substances in order to lessen the 
abundance of mosquitoes. But the most 
essential point must be to prevent these 
insects from reaching yellow fever pa- 
tients, and to secure the proper disinfec- 
tion of all suspicious discharges in order 
to forestall the contamination of these 
insects. 


Although this advice was ignored at 
the time it is interesting to note that 
later the same measures when employed 
by Gorgas seemed especially sound. 
The final point which seems to es- 
tablish Finlay’s position is the fact that 
he supplied Reed with the eggs of the 
particular mosquito which would trans- 
mit yellow fever. General Gorgas in his 
“Sanitation in Panama’? writes of Fin- 
lay, “But a still more beautiful piece of 
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reasoning was the induction that it was 
the stegomyia out of six or seven hun- 
dred species of mosquitoes, that con- 
veyed yellow fever.” Again he writes, 
“Reed got from Finlay the eggs from 
which he raised the mosquitoes used in 
his experimental work.” In the first 


publication of the Reed Commission in 


which the mosquito was indicted this 
statement appears, “We here desire to 
express our sincere thanks to Dr. Fin- 
lay, who accorded us a most courteous 
interview, and has gladly placed at our 
disposal his several publications re- 
lating to yellow fever during the past 
nineteen years; and also for ova of the 
species of mosquito with which he has 
made his several inoculations.”’ How 
far the Commission would have gone 
toward the solution of the disease had 
they not been supplied with Finlay’s 
theory and the eggs of the specific mos- 
quito is a matter for speculation. The 
Commission first assembled in Cuba in 
June, 1900,° and their first paper in- 
dicting the mosquito was read in Oc- 
tober, 1900. As evidence that they did 
not consider the mosquito as the causa- 
tive factor they spent the first two 
months of this period investigating the 
Bacillus Icteroides as a possible cause. 
After establishing the innocence of this 
organism they decided to investigate 
the mosquito theory. The short time 
interval makes it almost impossible for 
them to have collected all of the basic 
information necessary to have pro- 
pounded the brilliant theory and there 
is nothing in their papers to suggest 
that they did. ‘Too much credit cannot 
be given them for the excellence of 
their experiments and for the fact that 
they proved to the world that the mos- 
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quito was the conveying agent, but 
theirs was not the pioneer thi 


This belongs to Carlos Finlay and i is 
the mark of his genius. 

Finlay made two false conclusions 
which may in a measure detract from 
this work. He considered the micrococ- — 
cus tetragenus to be the causative or- 
ganism which was transmitted by the 
mosquito,” and he believed that if a mos- 
quito which had bitten a yellow fever 
patient were allowed to bite a non- 
immune individual within two or three 
days after the first bite an abortive at- 
tack of yellow fever would be produced 
and the individual would acquire im- 
munity to the disease.” He also per- 
formed many experimental inocula- 
tions to prove his theory and to produce 
immunity and it is doubtful if he was 
ever successful. This statement by 
Henry Rose Carter, who made the one 


contribution™ to the knowledge of the 


disease which would have made Fin- 
lay’s experiments successful had he © 
been aware of it, suggests that these 
false conclusions did not sway Finlay 
from the basic truth of his theory: “He 
was absolutely convinced of the truth 
of his doctrine, so much so that it isa 
question if his faith in it was increased 
by the results of Reed’s experiments.’ 
Certainly anyone who reads his papers 
will be impressed by the fact that he 
stuck by his theory with an unwavering 
conviction for nineteen years. It is my 
hope that students who chance to read 
his work in the future will make a more 
careful appraisal of his contributions 
and that pseudo scientific writers will 
not dismiss a genius as one, “who made 
an amazingly right guess, who was 4 
terrible muddler at experiments.” 
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A LETTER FROM DR. WILLIAMS SMIBERT, OF BOSTON, © 
TO HIS FORMER FELLOW-STUDENT AT EDINBURGH, 
DR. JOHN MORGAN, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WRITTEN FEBRUARY 14, 1769 


By W. B. McDANIEL, 2p 


PHILADELPHIA . 


S SO little is on record con- 
cerning one of Boston’s ear- 
liest doctors of medicine, 
Williams Smuibert, a letter 
- written by that gentleman of the Cabe!- 
lian surname to his friend of Edinburgh 
days, Dr. John Morgan, of Philadelphia, 
may be assumed to be of some interest 
on that count alone. Such a letter has 
recently come to light in the library of 
the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia,* and a reading of it points up 
anew the splendid enthusiasm for their 
chosen work which the youthful Ameri- 
can medical students brought back from 
their studies in Edinburgh. 

Williams Smibert was, it must be as- 
sumed, a son of John Smibert, an Edin- 
burgh-born artist who came to America 
with Bishop Berkeley’s party in 1728, 
and of Mary, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel 
(or Nathanael) Williams,~»a Boston 
physician and schoolmaster. The elder 
Smibert (1688-1751), in addition to his 
work as a portrait-painter, conducted a 
shop in which were sold artists’ sup- 
plies, prints, and “good busts and stat- 
ues, most of them antiques, done in 
clay and paste, among the rest Homer’s 
head and a model of the Venus of Me- 
dicis.” About 1740 Smibert took as part- 
ner in the business, his nephew, John 
Moffatt, who, with Mrs. Smibert, car- 
ried on the shop for many years after 
the artist’s death. 


Records of the number and names of 
John Smibert’s children are confusing. 
According to Horace Walpole, Smibert 
left two children. Smibert himself, in 
1743, wrote of his pleasure in “4 clever 
Boys.” Another account credits the 
artist with “nine children, two daugh- 
ters and seven sons, the second, Na- 
thaniel.” ? If the name of Williams Smt- 
bert has not hitherto been entered in 
the catalogue of children of John and 
Mary (Williams) Smibert, the dedica- 
tion of Smibert’s Edinburgh thesis (re- 
ferred to below) seems to give us ample 
warrant to do so now. | 

Williams Smibert received his medi- 
cal degree from Edinburgh University — 
in 1762, being the only American in 
his class and the first native of Massa- 
chusetts to receive the degree from that — 
University. The Colonies had been rep- 
resented the year preceding by William 
Shippen, and in the following year, 
1763, could re-claim, as newly created 
doctors of medicine, Theodorick Bland, 
of Virginia, and John Morgan, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Smibert’s dissertation, ‘De Menstruis 
Retentis” (a copy of which is in the 
College of Physicians library), was dedi- 
cated to the author’s cousins, John and 
Thomas Moffatt. A cursory examina- 
tion of it reveals a rather unusual refer- 
ence to a fellow-student, a reference 
which is of particular interest in the 
present circumstances. “My friend John 
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Morgan, of Pennsylvania,” he writes,* 
“who is diligently pursuing his medical 
studies in this school, has related to me 
a case singularly worth remembering.” 
Morgan’s story referred to an experi- 
ence which he had while serving with 


the English against the French in Amer- 


ica. One of the women who followed 
the army was afflicted with an ulcer of 
the leg and also with suppressed men- 
struation. Blood issued from the ulcer 
on the correct day, in the same quantity, 
for the same duration of time, and with 
the same sensory effects as were charac- 
teristic of the normal menstruation. 
This occurred again and again, until 
the ulcer was cured and the woman re- 


stored to good health. 


Though Morgan’s case of vicarious 
menstruation is of some interest in it- 


self, what primarily appeals to us here 


is the suggestion of the authoritative in- 
fluence which Morgan, as an experi- 
enced young medical student, must 
have had on his fellows. No less reveal- 
ing (though this is not a new observa- 
tion) is the indication that the Edin- 


_ burgh system of medical education was 


by no means anchored exclusively to 
the ancient authorities. Smibert re- 
minds us, as he does again in the letter 
below, that the young physician of his 
day could be as “modern” and inquir- 
ing in temperament as are the most 
promising of his successors of this day. 
Of Smibert’s life as a practitioner of 
medicine in Boston, I can, unfortu- 
nately, say nothing. Better known to us 
are his contemporaries, James Lloyd, 
Silvester Gardiner, James Pecker, Sam- 
uel Danforth, Benjamin Church. Viets 
tells us that the physicians of Boston in 
Smibert’s day held probably a higher 
place in society than they do even to- 
day.* They were not only physicians, 
but men of outstanding culture. It re- 
*(P. 25), 
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quires no great perspicacity to recog- 
nize in Smibert’s letter traits which 
might well have made its author an 
amiable companion to his historically 
more prominent colleagues. A knowl- 
edge of the Latin classics is suggested 
by the reference to Martial. The criti- 
cism of his countrymen’s indifference 
to the opportunity of obtaining a sound - 
medical education in the country’s one 


-medical school, founded four years 


earlier, is of genuine interest for its dis- 
closure of this condition, and for ex- 
hibiting the writer’s enlightened point | 
of view towards it. Smibert’s eagerness 
to learn of any new medical publication 
“that is ingenious and clever”; his dis- 
crimination between the work of Wil-. 
liam Alexander (published but a few 
months earlier, note) and that of “one 
Smith” points to a man with a critical 
and active interest in the advancement 


of medical knowledge. His canny re- 


fusal to commit himself on political 
questions reminds us how sharply the 
line was coming to be drawn between 
loyalist and patriot even thése seven 
years before “the day.”” Whether his 
connection “with both parties” implies 


the holding of some public appoint- | 


ment, or was merely that of a physician 
practicing medicine in both camps, I 
do not know. If it was the latter, let us 
also be reminded that one of his friend 
Morgan’s earlier literary efforts, written 
in 1766, was a “Dissertation on the Re- 
ciprocal Advantages of a Perpetual 
Union Between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies”; and that less than 
a decade after writing this essay Morgan 
cast his lot with the Colonies. Perhaps 
Smibert, too, learned that there come 
times when no citizen can afford, at any 
cost to his personal fortunes or feelings, 
not to take a stand on such questions. 
But whatever his political sentiments 
may have been, it seems probable that 
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Dr. Williams Smibert was a practicing 
physician worthy of the higher stand- 
ards of his day and his community. 


LETTER FROM WILLIAMS SMIBERT 
TO JOHN MORGAN 

My friend Mr. Marshall* has just sent 
me word he sets out for Philadelphia at 
11 o'clock, it is now 10—a warning so 
short allows me time just to salute you, to 
inquire after your health & welfare, and 
to assure you that tho’ I am a negligent 
correspondent, I am not a forgetful friend 
—how are you going on at Philadelphia? 
does the number of your students en- 
crease? do they yet begin to see their for- 
mer errors & relish the regular attainment 
of Science? did I not know their motives 
& strange infatuation I should be amazed 
at their not taking the only advantage 
they have in America, & send their sons 
from hence to your college, rather than 
train them up in ignorance and presump- 
tion—but this will ever be the case while 
they are taught to believe compleat medi- 
cal knowledge is to be acquired in a few 
months under the tuition of a retailer of 
drugs®°—Martial will give you an account 
of them—Has any new medical publica- 
tion appeared among you that is ingenious 
and clever—have you seen Alexander's 
Essays on the external application of An- 
tiseptics in putrid diseases, on the doses 
and effects of medicines, and on Diuretics 
& Sudorifics*—I am pleased & edified by 
them—his manner of writing is pretty, & 
the choice of his subjects interesting— 
get the book, if—{top of sheet torn off] 
—it—There is one Smith [several words 
removed by tear referred to above], one 
half is taken up in metaphysical disquisi- 
tions to very little purpose, and the sub- 
stance of the other half is borrowed chiefly 


from Dr. Whytt’—was time allowed me I 


could name others—as to the news or 
politicks of this place, I know nothing 
about them, my being so connected with 
both parties renders it impolitic in me to 
declare my sentiments on one side or the 
other, I therefore slide silently between 


them with[out] offending either, 


sincerely for perfect unanimity & bro 

erly love—pray make my compliments i943 
Mrs. Morgan, to the Batchellor Luneg 7 
(if he still remains so) and to Shippen— 


Let me hear from you by Marshalls Te 
turn, and believe, that notwiths 
my long and faulty silence that I am stil] 


your friend & very humble servant. 


W SMIBERT 
Boston 14 Feby now 
10— 


REFERENCES 


My sole source of information on the Sm- 
bert family was Theodore Sizer’s account of 
John Smibert in “Dictionary of American 
Biography,” volume 17, pages 228-30, 1935 
Professor Sizer gives numerous sources for 


his account, but leaves the implication that | 


they contain no more data on Smibert’s chil 


dren than those he has given and I, grate 


fully, borrowed. 

1. The letter was found in a group of letters 
addressed to John Morgan and pre 
sented to the library a number of years 
ago by Miss Juliana Wood. 

2. Nathaniel Smibert, who died at the age of 
twenty-two, gave early promise of a suc 
cessful career as a portrait-painter. 

3. Viets, Henry R. A Brief History of Medé 
cine in Massachusetts. Boston and New 
York, Houghton Mifflin, 1930. Page 86. 

4. On the outside of the letter Marshall és 
referred to as Dr. Marshall. 

5. One suspects that Smibert may have had 
in mind here his elder colleague Silver 
ter Gardiner. Viets (p. 78) says that 
Gardiner, who was the proprietor of 
several very profitable apothecary shops, 
“was not quite so much of a physician 
as he was a business man.” But the prac 


tice of which Smibert complains was of 
long standing, of course, and nearer the 


rule than the exception. 
6. Alexander, William. Experimental Essays 


on the Following Subjects: I. On the | 
External Application of Antiseptics @ | 


Putrid Diseases. Etc. London, Dilly, 


1768. 
. It is probable, of course, that both Smibert — 


and Morgan studied under Dr. Robert 
_ Whytt at Edinburgh. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor: 

May I add a correction to my note on 
“Philemon Holland in Coventry” which 
appeared in the January, 1939 issue of the 
ANNALS OF MEDICAL History? 

_A few months ago I applied to Doctor 
R. Rutson James of London in search of 
information concerning Holland’s medi- 
cal degree. He kindly informed me that, 
through the help of Doctor Irene Church- 
ill and with the permission of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, he had 
been able to ascertain that there was no 
record of a Lambeth degree for Philemon 
Holland. On the contrary, Venn in his 
Alumni Cantabrigienses placed it beyond 
doubt that Holland had received his M. D. 
from Cambridge in 1597. 

Naturally this information 
demolished my original hypothesis and 
the conclusions erected upon it, although 
this newer and presumably final knowl- 
edge is in its own implications fully as in- 
teresting and important. In this place it 
must suffice to point out that, far from 
having come to Coventry as a physician, 


Holland must have settled in that city 
fully ten years before he entered upon his 
medical career. 

I am sorry that this information, which 
should have been incorporated in my 
original note, was inadvertently omitted 
through no fault of my own. It illustrates, 
however, the dangers of pursuing histor- 
ical research too far away from the primary 
sources, and of not applying to these 
studies the same cautious procedure one . 
employs in the laboratory. 

It is interesting to note that Maggs 
Brothers of London, in a recent catalogue 
(no. 666, 1938) list an Aldine Strabo (15,16) 
with Philemon Holland's dated signature 
on the title-page. This was very similar 
to the one reproduced in my note, save 
that the last figure of the date was so faint 
as to be indecipherable, the whole read- 
ing: Philemon Holland Coventry 158... . 
I am indebted to Messrs. Maggs for their 
kindness in sending me a photostat of | 
this very significant title-page. 

HERBERT SILVETTE 
University of Virginia 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


THE SECOND 


‘GRADUATE WEEK IN MEDICAL HISTORY 
will be held at the 


INSTITUTE OF THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


of The Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, Maryland 
on the subject of 


MEDICINE IN THE RENAISSANCE 
April 24-29, 1939 


In April 1938, the Institute of the His- 
_ tory of Medicine gave a Graduate Course 


the idea of which was to bring together a | 


group of persons interested in the history 
of medicine for a week of intensive study. 
The Course was attended by thirty-three 
members from sixteen states and Canada 
and the result was so gratifying that we 
felt encouraged to organize another sim- 
ilar course this spring. 

While iast year’s Course centered around 
questions of principles and methods of re- 
search and teaching, this year’s discussions 
will be devoted to a period that has been 
particularly significant in the develop- 
ment of Western medicine: The Renats- 
sancé, We shall not attempt to emphasize 
facts that are known to every student of 
medical history, but rather to show how 


such a period may be approached 1 most 
fruitfully. 

Like last year, one lecture will be given 
every morning by Dr. Sigerist and mem- 
bers of his staff and the afternoons will 
be devoted to informal round-table sem- 
inars. Several exhibits will be held and 
again we have taken care not to crowd the 
program, so that the members will have 
time for individual work and. consults 


tions with Dr. Sigerist and members of | 


his staff. 
The Course will take place in the week 
preceding the Annual Meeting of the 


American Association of the History of | 


Medicine that will be held at Atlantic 


City, on April 30 and May 1 so that the | 


members of the Course can proceed di 
rectly from Baltimore to Atlantic City. 


Program 
Monday, April 24 


g a.m. Registration 
10 a.m. 


University. 


Opening address: Dr. IsAlAH Bowman, President of The Johns Hopkins | 


Lecture: “Economic, Social and Political Foundations of the Renaissance.’ 


Dr. HEnry E. SIGERIST 
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8.30 p.m. 


10 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 


10 a.m. 


2 p.m. 


10 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


10 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


4 p.m. 
7-30 p.m. 


10 a.m. 


11 a.m. 
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Seminar: “The Concept of the Renaissance” 
Meeting of The Johns Hopkins Medical History Club 2 at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art (Charles and 31st Streets, Wyman Park): The Black Dart 
of Death 
A Play adapted for the stage from William Beullein’s “A Dialogue 
- against the Fever Pestilence,” 1564 by Sanford V. Larkey 
A Reception will be held at the Art Museum after the Play 


Tuesday, April 25 


Lecture: “Ancient Traditions in Mediaeval and Renaissance Thought,” 
Dr. Lupwic EDELSTEIN 3 

Seminar: “Bibliographic Problems of Renaissance Literature” 

Cocktail Party in the Great Hall 

Meeting of the Cordell Historical Society of the University of betitand: 
“The Influences Exercised by Conventional Medicine on the Beginning 
of Autonomous Dental Education,” Dr. J. BEN ROBINSON, D.D.S., F.A.C.D., 
Dean of the School of Dentistry, University of Maryland 

“The Friendship of Christopher Wren and Robert Boyle,” RuTH Musser 
and JoHNn C. GranTz, Jr., Department of School of Medi- 
cine, University of Maryland — 


Wednesday, April 26 


Lecture: “Science and Technology in the Renaissance,” Dr. Henry E. 
SIGERIST 


Seminar: “Some Biological Problems of the Renaissance” 


Thursday, April 27 


Lecture: “The Physician in the Renaissance,” Dr. OwsE1 TTEMKIN 
Seminar: “Diseases Prevailing in the Renaissance and Their Interpreta- 
tion” 

Reception at the Tudor and Stuart Club of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, at Homewood 

Exhibit of rare old books in the Library of The Johns Hopkins University 


Friday, April 28 
Lecture: “Hygiene and Public Health in the Renaissance,” Dr. SANFORD 
V. LARKEY 


Seminar: “Medical Literature in the Vernacular: English, German, 
French, Italian” 

Tea in the Great Hall 

Dinner 


Address: ‘““The Oxford of Anthony Wood,” Dr. JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 


Saturday, April 29 


‘Lecture: “Medical Developments after the Renaissance,” Dr. Henry E. 


SIGERIST 


Closing Address: Dr. ALAN M. CHESNEY, Dean of the School of Medicine 
of The Johns Hopkins University 
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APRIL 7, 1789—150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
PETRUS CAMPER 


The Faculty of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Groningen has the honour to in- 
form you that it intends, in collaboration 
with the Society “Het Nederlandsch Tijd- 
schrift voor Geneeskunde” (Netherlands 
Journal of Mediciné) and the Society for 
the History of Medicine, Mathematics and 
. Natural Science, to commemorate on 
April 29 and 30, 1939, the life and works 
of Petrus Camper, who died a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

The commemoration of this great phy- 
sician, anatomist, obstetrician and artist, 
who for ten years was professor of med- 
icine at Groningen, will take place in a 
solemn session of the Senate of Groningen 
University, and be accompanied by an 
exhibition of the complete works and 
drawings made by Camper. 

At the session of the Senate, which will 
be held in the Aula Academica of the 
University on Saturday evening, April 29, 
addresses will be given by Dr. B. W. Th. 
Nuyens, of Amsterdam, and by various 
professors of medicine at Groningen. 

The exhibition to be held at the Aca- 


demic Hospital at Groningen will be open 
to all those interested on April 29 and 30, 
and later if desired. Here there will be 
brought together for the first time all the 
original drawings made by Camper with 


‘an artist’s hand, both those in the fields of | 


anatomy and raciology, and those of the 
many things he saw on his Europea 
journeys, all of them in the possession of 
the Library of the Netherlands Society 
for the Promotion of Medicine at Amster. 
dam, and of the University Library at 
Leiden. 

At this exhibition there will also be dis 
played a number of preparations made by 
Camper and described or represented in 
his works, which by a happy accident 
escaped destruction in the fire of the 
Groningen University building in 1906. 

On behalf of the Committee for this 
Commemoration, 

J. L. B. ENGELHARD. 

G. vAN RIJNBERK. 

D. SCHOUTE. 
Groningen, December 1938. 
Secretariat: 63, Oostersingel. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mepicine Mopern Society. By David Ries- 
man, M.D. Princeton University Press. 
Princeton, 1938. : 

This timely and charming book is based 
on a series of lectures, the Vanuxem Lec- 
tures, which were delivered by Dr. Ries- 
man at Princeton University. They con- 
stitute what the late Sir William Osler 
would have called a bird's-eye view of the 
history of medicine from the earliest time 
to the present day. No one could be bet- 
ter qualified for such a task than Dr. 
Riesman. For many years he taught clini- 
cal medicine at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and is now Professor Emeritus 
of Clinical Medicine in it. He has been 
for.some years Professor of Medical His- 
tory in the same institution. The fruition 
of his long experience as a teacher of 
clinical medicine and a teacher and pro- 
found student of the history of medicine 
is well expressed in the present volume. 
The first two chapters give a very succinct 
but sufficient idea of the art of medicine 
and its slow progress towards the develop- 
ment of the science of medicine, which 
really dates from the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Beginning with the 
discovery of anaesthesia, Dr. Riesman car- 
nies the story through the development of 
antisepsis and asepsis; the wonderful work 
of Koch in laying the foundation of mod- 
ern bacteriology; the discovery of many 
of the specific germs which cause dis- 
ease; the transmission of diseases by in- 
sects, and the great progress made in the 
treatment of diseases by antitoxins and 
various chemical agents. The scientific 
development of medicine has progressed 
by leaps and bounds in the twentieth 
century. 

Chapter v, “Cancer—The Riddle of 
Modern Medicine,” is an excellent sum- 
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mary of the work which is being done 
towards the solution of the riddle. , 

Chapter vu, “Superstition and Cults,” 
should be placed in the hands of every 
layman who is sceptical as to the value of 
scientific medicine and inclined to follow 
some cult. The other chapters dealing 
with medical education, medicine and 
public health, medicine as a career, the 
family doctor, etc., can all be read with 
profit by the layman. 

Dr. Riesman’s book is a concise ency- 
clopedia of valuable information on med- 
ical matters, explaining technical subjects 
in phrases understandable by the layman, 
giving definitions of medical terms, al- 
lergy, vaccine, virus, antitoxin, etc., and 
describing many procedures of which the 
layman hears or reads every day: blood 
transfusion, inoculation, spinal puncture, 
etc. The author's clarity, his sense of hu- 
mor, and his humane understanding of 
the layman’s problems, lend charm to this 
most interesting and informative book. 

Dr. Riesman’s book will be of particu- 
lar service to the lay reader who wishes to 
understand the medical information con- 
veyed to him in such enormous quanti- 
ties by the newspapers and magazines. It 
will help him to form an adequate judg- 
ment as to how much to believe and what 
to reject. 


MenpicaL Compiled and edited by 
Emerson Crosby Kelly, m.p. The Radical 
Cure of Inguinal Hernia in the Male— 
1893—The Results of Operations for the 
Cure of Cancer of the Breast performed 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital—1894—by 
William S. Halsted. December, 1938, 
Vol. 3, No. 4, Baltimore, Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1938. | 


Although a young man Dr. Halsted had 
already made his mark as a surgeon and 
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teacher in New York before, at the age of 
thirty-five, in 1886, he went to Baltimore 
and began work at Johns Hopkins, where 
two years later he was appointed Professor 
of Surgery in Johns Hopkins University 
and Surgeon-in-Chief to Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, and in a short time established 
the teaching and practice of surgery at 
Johns Hopkins on the most exalted plane. 
Dr. Kelly gives a very comprehensive bib- 
liography of Halsted’s contributions to the 
literature of the profession. ‘They cover 
a wide range in general surgery besides 
the two classic papers on cancer of the 
breast and the radical cure of hernia. Hal- 
sted was always particularly interested in 
the study of wounds, traumatic or opera- 
tive, the modes by which they became in- 
fected and the most aseptic methods of 
managing them. In the care which he be- 
stowed on this important subject and the 
methods he employed to study it, one is 
impressed with the resemblance of his 
work to that of Lister. ‘The results he 
achieved were most impressive. One very 
important contribution to aseptic surgery 
was his introduction of the use of rubber 
gloves in 1888-89. 

Halsted’s work on the surgery of the 
thyroid gland was also of great value. The 
importance of his discovery and perfec- 
tion of block anaesthesia was especially 
appreciated by the dental surgeons, and 
officially recognized by the presentation to 
him of a gold medal by the National Den- 
tal Association. 

This reprint of two of Halsted’s most 
noted contributions to surgical literature 


is accompanied by an excellent portrait 
of the author, a concise biography and a 
list of eponyms, besides the comprehensive 
bibliography. 


De Morsis INTER ESTHONOsS ENDEMICIs, 
Herausgegeben von Heinz Zeiss, Berlin, 
1938; Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart. : 


. K. E. von Baer’s inaugural thesis pub- | 
lished in 1814 deals with the country and 
with the diseases of the Esthonians who 
in his day belonged to Russia. In the | 
opinion of Zeiss, the editor, it was through 
penetration of German culture from this 
region into Russia that the latter was | 
brought under European civilization; 
without this penetration Russia will again | 
disappear as a European nation. Karl von 
Baer was a native of Esthonia and a stu- | 
dent in the University of Dorpat, later 
called Jurjew by the Russians. His youth- 
ful thesis has considerable value as an | 
exemplar of a medicogeographical study. 
It deals with the nature of the soil and 
the atmosphere of Esthonia, the bodily — 
and spiritual characteristics of its inhab- 
itants, the general etiological factors, and | 
the endemic diseases. The editor givesa | 
translation of the preface to the thesis but 
not of the thesis itself, which is printed in | 
the original Latin. The thesis has little to 
do with Karl von Baer’s fame, which rests 
solidly on his embryological researches. 
His great work on the formation of the 
mammalian and human ovum published 
in 1827 is the foundation-stone of modern 
embryology. 
Davip RIESMAN 
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CLIO MEDICA 
A Series of Medical History Primers 
EDITED BY E. B. KRUMBHAAR, M.D. 
“The extraordinary low price at which this series is offered puts it in the 


reach of every one, even 


hard up medical student! .. . 


opportunity is here offered to one who is looking for an te 


written by well-known authorities in their 


ive fields, and each volume 


aims to tell the story of the evolution of some individualized phase of 
medicine in a compact, complete and convincing form.”—Annals of Internal 


Medicine. | 
THE BEGINNINGS: 


Egypt & Assyria 
By 

WarrEN R. DAWSON, F.R.S.C., F.R.S.M. 

“From the first chapter, which relates many of 
man’s primitive superstitions surrounding the 
eternally debated mystery of death, we are led into 
the development and workings of the magician in 
Egypt and his evolution into the physician. . . 


A splendid view of the dawn of the History of — 


Medicine.”—U. S. Naval Medical Bulletin. 


ANATOMY 


By GEorGcE W. Corner, M.D. 


“Dr. Corner’s volume traces the history of anat- 
omy from the time of the Greeks and their prede- 
cesors, through the middle ages, to the days of 
modern anatomy. It discusses the amplifications 
of gross anatomy which have been contributed by 
the sciences of histology, embryology, and neurol- 
ogy. The illustrations are admirable and give the 
reader an excellent conception of the progress of 
anatomical drawing and observation. This volume, 
and the series to which it belongs, deserve high 
praise... ."—New England J. Med. 


GYNECOLOGY & 
OBSTETRICS 


By Epwin M. JAMESON, M.D. 


“Dr. Jameson has given us a delightfully written 
account of the early customs and manners in ob- 
stetric practice and teaching, as well as depicting 
the vice of the recent specialty of gynecology.”— 
Pamir F. Am. J. Obst. & Gyn. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


By Joun F. FuLton, M.D. 
primer he would have proved himself a complete 
master of the subject with which he deals. There 
is a balance and a harmony about this little book on 
Physiology which it will be difficult for other writers _ 
in the series to attain.”—Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 


RUSSIAN MEDICINE 


By W. Horstey GANTT, M.D. 


“This book of Dr. Gantt’s can be heartily recom- 
mended as both interesting and informative.”— 
Rapa H. Major, Am. J. Public Health. 


PATHOLOGY 


By E. K. KRUMBHAAR, M.D. 


“One finishes the final page with satisfaction be- 
cause he has acquired a better insight of the road 
along which the men of yesteryears travelled to 
make pathology an outstanding science. This hand- 
book is commended to all."—Calif. & Western Med. 


MEDICINE AMONG 
THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


By Eric STONE, M.D. 


“It is amazing that this delightful little volume 
seems to be the first to appear on the subject.”— 
C. D. Isis. 

“, . . It is quite impossible to touch on all the 
points of interest in Dr. Stone’s book; that it will 
prove a fascinating study fer physicians is cer- 
tain.”—New England J. Med. 


PAUL B. HOEBER, INC., Publishers 
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Quarterly Organ of the History of Sctence Soctety, 
founded (in 1913) and edited by 


GEORGE SARTON, S. D. 
Harvarp Lisrary 185, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 


Isis may be obtained from any Bookseller at the price of 6 dollars per volume illus- 
trated. Members of the History of Science Society receive each year at least one volume 
of about 600 pp. free of charge. Annual dues, 5 dollars. Corresponding Secretary 
Dr. Henry R. Viets, Boston Medical Library, 8 The Fenway, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Isis is the foremost journal on the history of science published in the world to-day. 
It contains articles, reviews, notes, queries, and elaborate critical bibliographies of the 
history and philosophy of science. Vols. 28 and 29 will be published in 1938. 


Writers of books and papers on the history of science are asked to send a copy as 
promptly as possible to the Editor of Isis in order that they may be registered in the 
Critical bibliography. 
corporation into the literature of the subject. | 


Isis may be examined in any good reference library all over the world. 
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pee-Listcrian days postoperstave erysipelas 


WAS. QUENCHED 


epidemics of ignis sacer have — 
been tecorded, variously interpreted as gangre- 

erysipelas, ergotism, epidemic ‘syphilis, 
scarict fever, and bubonic plague. The 


“Onder of Sc. Anthony for the care of sufferers ye 


eng founded in 100%: The Gress Saint Anthony (to distinguish him from 
and Panurge frequently pray that St. Anthony's fie may visita part 
of the anatomy fot. usdally mentioned in polite conversation. St. 
Benedict, and Ste, Genevieve were also invoked a) patron saints 
sotism.” The celebrated plague of Athens described by ‘Fhucydides pe wee 
in some of its features recalls the North American cpademucs of erysip- 
tas toward the iniddle of the last century: The diinical features of the disease 
were Familiar to Hippocrates Wiko eated it with ap OL Water, 
to Rufus of Ephesus, and In the cigitees 


| recommended the elder both internally and externally as a 


aimost to deny existence to. operative surgery as an art. Cases arising ii 


pins were isolated in datk, ““erysipelas wards. 


years: ago ith Belgiom. and. Oldenburg. a tongne was: 


observations. and have shown. that sulfanilamide curtails, the 


pyrexia and toxemia and greatly smmplifies the nursing cate of the 
Winthrop Chemical Cagpeny. F of Mert for 


7 f 


erysipelas, which masquerades:in tiedieval 
at least forty different names. 

a3.one of the eight contagious sick- 
of the Middle Ages, between 857 and 


term “St. Anthory’s Fire” was first bythe 
century French historian de Mer 
im commection with the epidemic, the 


1084 Obtained purecol- 
Sir the specific of this antitoxin remains sub 
while vaceine ate withouk curative Value. 
effective, is slow.and costly. A: number of carefully controlled dinical | 
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LIFTING THE CURSE Or 
CHILDBED PEVER 


i N MAN ¥ WAYS the fetus can jeopardin 
its: mother’s life and health, though in mos 
Cases the uterus successiully adapts itself to the 
of what has been: termed’ the ‘fetal 
tumor.” With:its expulsion the hazard is not 
Palways at an end. Puerperal sepsis waits as an 
danger ad cancer as risk: 
For long, childbed fever: remained one of the 
Pamysteries of medicine: Until comparatively 
times men floundered in speculation 
Concerning. 18: Caltses. Carefully described ip 
the whitiegs ‘a8 following delivery or miscarriage, and knowii 


to Celsus, Galen, Avicenna, and: ‘Ambrome Pare, who believed it to be due 
Chie che by ‘cold air,.a of fantastic theories c 


the nature of this deadly malady. 


Medical nién concerned theniselves inone on 
the part played by mmfuences than with the 
ognitton of the importance of Cleanluness in themselves and in their attend. 
“ants. In 2660 there was an: in Paris to whith two-thitds of the 


Women the Hotel Dien snocumibed. 4993 Charles White ol 

Manchester, ammocent of any knowledge of pers, “recommenced the deliv: 
ery OF separate rooms, with:isolatien of thote-afflicted with fever, 
and air Dy means-of brimstone.'Alexander 


Gordon of Aberdeen realizing: the 


ob mal 


ady, was inched attach the blawic to hamaelt and to his followers.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose fearlessly eldquent. pes laid the respon 


| sibility for its and on doctots and midwives 84%, was. chron: 
dlogically followed hy Semmelweis who recognized an. 3846 that puerpera 
‘conveyed by pets of: the, germ theory, enuncl 


ated by logically ap) 


ied to surg ms by Lister, inauge 
curated thie asepeis. ‘With the sepsis the endemic 


of chiltbed fever disappeared, sporadic form persisted. 


Obstetricians lofiged tor the dueovery of some subtle drag which, 


troduced inte: the: deny existence to this 


is variable 


teperts are eloquent of the r 


resiite Ghtained with 


Neoprontosil and tater with. sulfandamide in modifying 
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